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This is the time of year in which thousands of 
young people are choosing their musical instructors 
for the ensuing season. Some will choose a teacher be¬ 
cause he can teach; but more will select their in¬ 
structor on the basis of his concert playing or singing. 
The teacher who can perform well is good, but the 
teacher who can teach well is better. A teaching 
teacher is much to be preferred to a playing teacher. 
That is to say, many players undertake to teach be¬ 
cause they can play, not because they have the rare 
combination of gifts necessary to make a good teacher. 

Now what a pupil wants, or should want, is a 
teacher whose mind is a storehouse of facts and theo¬ 
ries and experiences, who is a good reader of human 
nature, who can analyze and illustrate, who can de¬ 
scribe and explain, who can interest and enthuse the 
pupil in his work; then, after all that, if he is a 
concert performer of high grade, so much the better, 
but how many of the fine performers have all of those 
teaching qualifications I have mentioned above? He 
"ho teaches solely on a basis of his own playing 
abilities turns out pupils that are but mere copies of 
himself; and pupils always copy a teacher’s weak¬ 
nesses and peculiarities first,—his solid qualities later. 

And another item to be taken into consideration in 
the choice of a teacher is the temperament and dis¬ 
position of the pupil, and with that the temperament 
°f the prospective teacher. Some dispositions will af¬ 
filiate together about as readily as oil and water, and 
the result of an attempted harmonization of them 
produces quickly the same as an attempted combina¬ 
tion of sodium and water—that is to say, a blaze. 

This matter of temperament should always be taken 
into consideration by parents. Some pupils will do 
ncthing under a meek teacher; some nothing under 
*n exacting and critical one. Perhaps only a trial 
w ill prove whether the combination of teacher and 
P®P'l is a satisfactory one, for it is a mistake to think 
a t even a good teacher can be equally satisfactory 
*th all pupj] s _ Select the teacher whose disposition 


is the most congenial and under whom you can do 
the most and the best work. 

* * • 

MUCH of our best work is non-productive because 
it is misplaced. It may be good in itself, but if it is a 
misfit its inappropriateness will overbalance its virt¬ 
ues. Everything we do has not only an intrinsic, 
but also an extrinsic, value, depending upon its rela¬ 
tion to the surroundings in which it is to be placed. 
An architect about to plan a building studies the 
height, color, and other features of the surrounding 
buildings. Boston has a Board of Architects to which 
the plan of every building to be erected in certain 
quarters of the city must be submitted, as every plan 
not in harmony with its proposed location is rejected. 
Buskin complained of the state of affairs in the Royal 
Academy of Painting. 

“What would be the effect of a passage of Milton 
recited in the middle of a pantomime, or of a dreamy 
stanza of Shelley upon the Stock Exchange? Are we 
to judge of the nightingale by hearing it sing in broad 
daylight in Cheapside? For just such a judgment do 
we form of Turner by standing before his pictures in 
the Royal Academy.” 

When we think of the wide range of emotions and 
sensibilities to which music appeals, it does not strike 
us as strange that so many musical effects seem to 
wake no adequate response in the average hearer. 

But cannot something be done to prepare the 
hearer? Undoubtedly one of the reasons why the 
average hearer prefers a selection with a title (as 
against classical music) is because the title helps him 
to throw himself into a sympathetic attitude. It 
calls up a particular set of historical or romantic asso¬ 
ciations which induce a corresponding subjective 
mood. This accounts also for the success of the lect¬ 
ure recital. . . 

Why may not the player preface his playing in the 

social circle by some such preparatory expedient? The 
social circle in the home is, after all, the place where 
music can appeal most intimately, where it means most 
and where its meaning and merits can be most advan¬ 
tageously discussed in an informal and informing way. 
Have we not aU felt often an unmistakable sense of in¬ 
congruity when we played or sang something, immedi¬ 
ately after a conversation, which called for an nbnip 
transition to another frame of mind and mood. An 
introductory remark, or a reference to a point in his- 
torv or a trend of art, perhaps a line * 01 

and a few chords as a “preluding” would help greatly 
to bridge the gap between the hearers active m- 
LUecU frame of mind and that passive, receptive 

condition the music needs. 

tl such efforts call attention to the seriousness and 
dignity of music as an art that sustains a close mtel- 
£2 and educational relation to the l^ture^rt. 

I h storv which receive the thoughtful considers- 

Si ““,2, “■ —“Y- 

-r ..“ir; 

if entertain my friends. a . 


aiderable experience. And the statement is just about 
true. A great many of our pupils have just that idea. 

Some one hag said that every new truth comes to us 
with a shock. Now, then, for the shock! If any 
teacher who may read these lines should chance to 
have a pupil who is pursuing his work on the line of 
the idea just mentioned, he himself (the teacher) is 
to blame. 

The pupil came to the teacher for help; if his ideas 
were crude he had a right to expect that they should 
be gradually refined; if his ideals were low, he could 
confidently hope that hia teacher would raise them; 
if he thought ignorantly of music, he had reason to 
expect that knowledge would be given to him; if lie 
were lacking in mental power in relation to muaic 
and music study, he still dared to hope that his 
teacher would help him to learn to think. 

It is an oft-repeated statement that the aim of all 
education is to build up character; that is easily ac¬ 
cepted by all pupils. No doubt they think they are 
Improving in character. But are they so long a* they 
cling to such an erroneous conception as the text of 
this writing? Character ia not built up by sitting 
down at a piano and playing merely to amuse one’s 
self or to entertain friends. 

The present writer has iirard a young girl play one 
piece almost every day, and several times each flay 
for two months, and she played it no better the last 
time than the first. Is that player just to herself? Is 
she building up the faculty on serious, earnest work? 
Does she appreciate that in playing even a simple lyric 
she is using mental and physical powers that ought to 
be improved, and if improved, must be directed by a 
higher end than amusement or entertainment? 

If we consider the daily life of a young woman w ho 
love* music in the form of piano playing or singing, 
we will likely find that she devotes a very fair pro¬ 
portion of her waking momenta to music, either act¬ 
ively or as a listener. Such being the case, does it 
not devolve upon her to use that time to grow in, 
not to be content to stand still. She no longer goes 
to school. Her music is perhaps the thing that makes 
the strongest demand upon her mental faculties. Then 
that is the place at which she should begin to make 
her work count. 

Every time she plays or sings some one piece she 
should "strive to do it better, to put more into, get 
more out of it. to make it mean more to her in the 
many ways that music can have meaning to a recep¬ 
tive soul. Will she then merely amuse herself, merely 
entertain her friends? No! a thousand times no! 
She will be an artist in life and thought; not a great 
artist it is true, but still an artist, who has learned 
to know music, and one who has gained the power to 
more and to help her friends to better and nobler 
thoughts. 

These words are intended just as much for teachers 
as for pupils- The teacher must he open-eyed and ob¬ 
servant of the attitude every pupil has toward music. 
Wherein that attitude is wrong, it must be brought, 
bv the teacher’s help, into consonance with the true 
standard. 
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So long us religion sees in music one of its most 
powerful means of expression, just so long will there 
be a difference of opinion about religious music—what 
it is and who shall write it. 

This need not surprise us when we consider that 
the form of expression is bound to vary with char¬ 
acter, temperament, and nationality, besides reflecting 
the degree of art-culture attained by the nation or 
individual. Where so many factors are involved it is 
evident that it is hopeless to look for identical results. 
Of two opposing types of religious music there may 
be an honest difference as to musical structure, worth 
of ideas, treatment, etc.; but, in general, there is not 
enough ground in common between the two to com¬ 
pare one to the disadvantage of the other as devo¬ 
tional music. 

Those, for example, who find their ideal in the 
austere dignity of Brahms's “German Requiem are 
apt to condemn Verdi's “Manzoni Requiem as the¬ 
atrical and insincere. Here they err in not consider¬ 
ing the racial and temperamental differences between 
the Southron and the Teuton. The Italian feels, and 
then reasons—if at all; the German first reasons, and 
then feels. The art of the one is subjective, and 
therefore more or less dramatic and highly colored; 
the art of the other is objective, and therefore re¬ 
flective and more sober in color. And this is true of 
their music, whether sacred or secular. Kacli conforms 
to the temperamental type which created it, and it is 
temperament or nationality which makes one appear 
more truly devotional than the other. 

The same judgment may be expressed in terms of 
lower denomination. The musically worthless gospel 
hymn, the uncouth refrains of the Salvation Army, 
both distasteful and worse than meaningless to the 
cultivated musician, have undoubted religious value 
to ears and hearts closed by lack of culture to any¬ 
thing higher in music. 

He who says that none but a churchman may com¬ 
pose religious music mistakes theology for religion. 
Schoppenhauer says that one cannot have water with¬ 
out a pitcher. In other words, forms are necessary 
to embody spiritual truths, but have in themselves 
no more value than has the pitcher apart from its 
office as a receptacle for water. Theology is the 
pitcher; religion, the water it contains. The deepest 
religious feeling often breathes from the music of 
many who in no sense of the word are theologians or 
sectarian in belief. Bacb, that sturdy I.utheran, glori¬ 
fied the Roman Catholic ritual with his colossal “Mass 
in B-minor.” Inspired by the universal spirit of re¬ 
ligion he lost sight of merely theological bound* ami 
created a work which, though belonging to an alien 
communion, remains the greatest monument of his 
genius. 

• • « 

There was a time, a number of years ago, when 
rural communities gave enthusiastic attention to 
music, in this case vocal. The old-time singing-classes, 
conventions, and normals did a good work in their 
dry*. But they have gone from us, in many sections 
at least; and what have we to take their place? It 
is true that a piano or organ may be found in many 
of the homes, which is an indication that there is an 
advance in individual training, and in the musical 
resources of the home. But the smaller towns have 
little to interest the people as a mass, to rally them 
to the support of music in a general way. 

In the cities there are concerts, opera, festivals, 
lectures, recitals numberless; but this cannot be 
paralleled in the country districts. If music in the 
United States is to make the progress we all wish for, 
some way must be found to create and to develop 
the general interest of the people of the country dis¬ 
tricts,—some form of organization which will work 
up an enthusiasm equal to that aroused by the old- 
fashioned singing-school. The church choir and small 
choral society scarcely meet the demand. They are 
not general enough. 

* * * 

We have frequently written about the personal 
relation of teacher and pupil. There are many phases 
of this relation. The teacher is to he more than a 


mere guide-post. Although he should not, perhaps, 
take the pupil by the hand and lead him all along 
the way,-that prevents the development of inde¬ 
pendence,—still he should always be at hand to en¬ 
courage the drooping spirit, to supply a stimulus to 

reanimate the flagging powers. 

It is not an easy thing to give encouragement 
wisely, in such way as to produce the result desired. 
Some resent what they think our attempts to make 
them appear childish and lacking in force. Others 
need a great deal of encouragement, and think the 
teacher indifferent if he does not give frequent com- 


Such persons are wonderfully helped by genuine sym¬ 
pathy, by an attempt on the part of the teacher to 
get into the pupil’s place, and thus to value the diffi¬ 
culties peculiar to the latter. 

It is never wise to tell a pupil: “Your task is not 
hal'd; you can easily do it." The difficulty is a real 
one to him. Tell him it may be difficult, but that 
you have faith in his powers to overcome if he applies 
himself with diligence and wisely. The difficulties 
peculiar to music study have been mastered number¬ 
less time before, and can be again. He is at least the 
equal of the average pupil in ability; let him prove 
himself also in courage and application. It is your 
business to supply the encouragement, the incentive 
to diligence, and the knowledge that leads him to 


work wisely. 


Questions 

ANSWERS] 


v 


E. T. L.—1. There are three distinct principles in¬ 
volved in the art of memorizing, viz.: The mental, or 
visual, which endeavors to photograph on the mind the 
actual appearance of the printed page; the technical, 
which depends upon an analytical reproduction of the 
fingering, touch, and phrasing; the auricular, which 
depends upon the recollection of the musical sounds. 
The surest method of memorizing combines in an equal 
degree all three principles. The advantage claimed for 
the clavier in this connection is that it separates the 
purely technical and mechanical side from the musical. 

The piece to be studied, having been first memorized 
at the clavier by means of the first two principles, is 
finally brought to the piano, where it is heard for the 
first time and finished artistically, the nerves and the 
ear having been spared all the vexatious and irri¬ 
tating, but nevertheless necessary, repetition of pas¬ 
sage after passage. 

2 By a careful observance of the principles laid 
down in the Virgil foundation method undoubted bene¬ 
fit may be derived without further instruction, but 
this is not recommended where a competent teacher is 
to be had. 


J. S.—1. Czerny is pronounced Chairny. 

2. The cornet part in a trio for organ, violin, and 
cornet, if written for the instrument pitched in B-flat, 
would be in a key two half-tones higher than the 
kev in which the violin and organ parts are written. 
See answer to W. E. in this same department. 

E. R J.—1. In “Letters to Teachers” in this issue 
Mr. Mathews gives directions for the best position of 
the hand in playing. 

2. The glissando in octaves can be accomplished 
most successfully when the hand attacks the first oc¬ 
tave with force and glides over the kevs lightly, with 
very little pressure; the fifth finger should be well- 
rounded in ascending (right hand) , and in descendin'* 
the thumb is bent inward and raised nearly upright 
upon the nail. r 6 


M. S. B—In reply to your inquire as to the state¬ 
ment in an essay entitled. “A Bird’s-Eye View ” in the 
August Etude, “there are but three wavs of fingerin'* 
scales with the left hand and but two with the right ” 
I present the following: ” ’ 

Sharps. I Sharps and flats. | Flats. 

1234 ) 5 65 14321 


a. itruimaer r»i the v 
the major scales are grouped according to fin-eri 
the numerals standing for the number of sharps 
flats m their respective signatures. Major scales h 
mg less than five sharps in the signature are in 
first class; those having five or more sharps or fl 


are in the second; and those having less «,«„ 
flats are in the third. fivt 

Scales of the first class call for the right fourth fi 
ger upon the seventh degree, the left fourth fin™ 
upon the second degree. Scales of the second ch, 
call for the right fourth finger upon the upper of the 
group of three black keys, the left fourth finger uma 
the lower of the three black keys. Scales of the third 
class call for the right fourth finger upon the upper 
of the group of three black keys, the left fourth fipL 
upon their fourth degree. 

Minor scales are fingered like their co-tonic major- 
i.e., the major scale beginning upon the same letter* 
There are four exceptions to the above rules all 
applying to the left-hand part of scales of the thir.l 
class, and all but one to the minor mode. 

If a minor scale of the third class has a black kev 
for its third degree, it is fingered according to the see 
ond class—this applies to E-flat minor and B-flat 
minor. F-major and minor follow the rule for Class 
1 instead of Class 3. By remembering the degree upon 
which the fourth finger falls (and it is but once in 
each octave), and that the thumb (which in conven¬ 
tional scale playing never falls upon a black key i 
comes after either the third finger or the fourth, scale 
fingering may easily be memorized. 

As there are but three classes of scales in the above 
system, and as (so far as the right hand is concerned) 
the second and third are identical, it will be under¬ 
stood why I said that there are but three ways of 
playing scales with the left hand, and but two with 
the right .—Haney Wickham. 


A. J. L.—1. l r our reed organ pupil will find exactly 
what is wanted in Landon’s “Studies and Pieces for 
the Reed Organ,” Volume II, and the sheet music 
pieces of Grades II to IV. 

2. The pupil who lacks a feeling for rhythm needs 
to count aloud in a strong and firm voice, giving the 
accents marked emphasis. She needs to place atten¬ 
tion on the inner feeling of rhythm. Give pieces that 
have a marked rhythm, such as easy marches and 
waltzes; also have her do quite a proportion of her 
practice on easy four-hand music. The metronome 
would help if not used too much. 

3. Give a series of programs, each containing players 
of all grades, thus giving all an opportunity to acquire 
the experience of playing in public, letting the pupils 
who play invite the audience, under your supervision. 


M. A. H.—1. Use Landon’s “Reed Organ Method" 
in starting a pupil on the organ. 

2. After a pupil is sufficiently advanced, about the 
end of Grade II or the beginning of III, it is an 
advantage to study hymn play ins*. In this, great care 
should be taken to connect the tones so as to make 
the execution as smooth as possible. 

3. The “Graded List of I’ieees for Cabinet Organs, 
by M. S. Morris (price, 10 cents), published by Theo¬ 
dore Presser, will give all the information needed for 
selecting pieces, but for Grade II we would recommend 
especially: “Dancing I-esson,” by Lichner; '• °na. 
tina,” opus 36, No. 2, bv dementi; “Scherzo in r. 
by Kullak: “School March,” by Polzer. For Grade 111 
these would give good work: “Grand March in j. 
bv Levbach; “Sonatina,” opus 36, No. 3, by Cleraenti. 
“Peace of Evening,” bv Forster; “Norwegian Step; 
herd Song,” by Oesten;' “War March of the Priests, 
by Mendelssohn. 


F. W. G.—In turning music for a player• it bj** 
to turn the leaf from the top, and not from the o 
of the page. Turn over sufficient for Mtr 

get a view of the first measure or two of t 
page before he finishes the last measures of a 
lying open. This is especially if the player is 
a piece for the first time. 

W. E.—The reason that the key in which » P'^"j 
music arranged for instruments like the c0r ’ ,j W 
clarinet is set differs from that used for the P . 
in the nature of the wind instruments meni 
The natural pitch of the cornet, with t e p • 
closed, is B-flat; similarly the clarinet ^ 

has its natural scale in the key of B-flat. - c . 

arises from the fact that the pitch of any , 0 j 
according to its length. If we increase t ie R ^ 
the clarinet we get a lower-pitched instrum 1 ’ «j, 4 
A-clarinet; if we make it shorter we get i ^ri- 
scale in C; if we shorten it still more, we ge 
net with a scale in E-flat. _i flic* 

To make it easy for a player to use any an( j * 
instruments the fingering is the same IO _ n ;j’thett* 
based on the natural key, C, in order to a . ^ 
of fiats or sharps. Thus, the fingers "i P th' 
the same kev on the different instrnmc - „j]I 
sound will vary; on the E-flat clarinet. on tte 

give E-flat above it; on the C clanne , ■ ^ 

B-flat. B-flat; on the A clarinet. A ■ {or the 

the sound agree with the piano nart. t ie accord 

instrument must be written higher or Th e 

ing to the clarinet used. The rule may ~ g j. fir a* 
clarinet or cornet part must he "Tit e , -^.j, ct 
much higher or lower than C as the 
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It is reported that Chaminade may visit the United 
States this season. 

Eduard Strauss and his orchestra will be in New 
York early this month. 

Mascagni has a new opera, for which he also wrote 
the libretto, in the hands of a publisher. 

Max Bruch has been appointed Professor of Com¬ 
position in the Royal High School of Music, Berlin. 

The musical season of 1900-01 promises concert 
tours by some thirty pianists, foreign and American. 

It is announced that the Musical Review is to be 
revived by the Clayton F. Summy Company, of 
Chicago. 

Cbickebing Hall has passed into the hands of 
Morris Steinert, who will make it the headquarters of 
the “Steinertone.” 

A monument to Stephen C. Foster, composer of 
“Suwanec River” and “Old Kentucky Home,” has been 
erected in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mozart was passionately fond of billiards, but 
played poorly. He wou’d stay at a game a whole 
night and played for high stakes. 

The Rubinstein composition prize of $1500 went to 
Alexander Goedickc, of Moscow, while the piano play¬ 
ing prize went to Emil Bosquet, of Brussels. 

The new hall in which the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will be given will be called 
Symphony Hall. It is on Huntington Avenue. 

A series of concerts for the poor residents of Glas¬ 
gow, Liverpool, and other English cities was arranged 
by local musicians. They proved very popular. 

TnERE is still living in Vienna an old lady in her 
ninety-first year who sang in the chorus at the first 
performance of Beethoven’s “Choral Symphony.” 

Lady Halle, better known to many as Madam 
Norman Neruda, the celebrated violinist, ha3 located 
in Berlin, and will teach in one of the conservatories. 

TnE salaries of opera singers is lower in France 
than in other European countries. The leading dra¬ 
matic soprano at the Opera Comique was paid $400 a 
month. 

The Yale University Corporation has voted to as¬ 
sume the financial responsibility for the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra. Prof. Horatio W. Parker will 
conduct the orchestra. 

A permanent orchestra is being arranged for New 
Orleans. Two subscription concerts are to be given 
each week and a popular concert on Sundays. A 
guarantee fund is being raised. 

Mr. H. S. Saroht, of Marietta, O., died recently. 
He was a native of Germany, but had lived in this 
country for many years. He translated Marx’s books 
on the theory of music into English. 

Maud Powell, during her trip abroad, confirmed 
her American reputation as one of the foremost women 
players of the violin. She will give a number of con- 
eerts in the United States this season. 

Manchester, N. H., will have a music festival, 
H'tober 11th to 13th. There will be a chorus of 300, 
assisted by prominent soloists. Mr. Henry G. Blais- 
dell and Mr. William R. Chapman will have charge. 

An organist recently died in Sweden who had held 
the position as choir-master in one church for geventy- 
t«o years without missing a service. He and his an- 
"stors had played in the church for two hundred 
yea is. 

Bari* and France together produce about 15,000 
Pianos a year; Germany makes about 60,000; the 
United States has an annual output of over 150,000, 
1*0 firms in Chicago alone making more pianos than 
France. 
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Madame Patti is said to hold the record for the 
largest sum earned in a year by a woman, $350,000. 
Her present London concert terms are re|Kirted aa 
$2000 a night. A single performance at Buenos Ayres 
brought her $11,000. 

Mr. Claus Spreokels, the sugar magnate of Cali¬ 
fornia, has presented to the authorities of Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco, a music stand for public concert*, 
which is said to be the handsomest in the world. It 
is valued at $ 100 , 000 . 

A covering for the piano keyboard is suggested by 
a correspondent. A narrow pieee of silk, of color to 
blend with the other draperies of the room is used. 
This may be embroidered and some appropriate senti¬ 
ment about music added. 


The Sing Akademie of Berlin was founded in 1792 
by Karl Fasch. He was an eminent theorist. Just 
before his death he ordered all his compositions de¬ 
stroyed except one,—a Belt-criticism not likely to be 
followed by other composers. 

Alberto Randeggeu, the famous London singing 
teacher, has written to his pupil, Mrs. Osgood Dexlcr, 
of Philadelphia, that he hopes to arrange for a lecture 
tour of the United States. His many American pupils 
will be glad to learn of this. 

An English firm has patented and begun the manu¬ 
facture of an aluminum sound-board for pianoa. Ex¬ 
perimenters differ in their opinion as to the practical 
results. At present aluminum is said to be too ex¬ 
pensive to come into general use for the purpose. 

The Women’s String Orchestra, of New York City, 
Carl V. Laeliniund, director, enters upon its fifth 
season. There are now forty members, only profes¬ 
sionals being eligible. A special feature is made of 
educational programs for schools and musical clubs. 

A statue of Beethoven has just been erected in the 
Valley of Bade, near Vienna, where the composer did 
a great deal of his work during the summer. A gentle¬ 
man was present at the unveiling ceremony who, 
when a boy of ten, was presented to the composer. 

While Richard Wagner was never wealthy, his 
heirs are in the enjoyment of a splendid income. One 
of the German* opera establishment* pays an annual 
royalty of $3000; Munich paid to Wagner and hi* 
estate $117,000. Other cities also pay handsome royal¬ 
ties. 


voby is growing scarcer every year, ond tlir Eng- 
i and German authorities in South Africa are tak- 
steps to preserve the elephant from extinction, 
is said that the largest pair of tusks ever found 
re secured last year. They weighed 239 and 224 
inds. 

llcHTER, the veteran conductor, is to direct the 
forum nee of “Parsifal” at Bayreuth, in 1901 
ange to say, although the great conductor ha. 
lularized portions of the opera in an orchestral 
m, he has not yet conducted a complete perfor- 
nee of the work. 

[-HE Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York 
v contains a magnificent collection of rare mu.Kal 
truments gathered from all parts of the p 0 * 

the roost noted instruments is a piano by Cristofon. 
e collection consista of about 2000 instruments. It 
the gift of Mrs. John Crosby Brown. 

Die Czar of Russia sent to the Paris Exposition, at 
own expense, a number of musician, from the 
and Russian Orchestra, who use instrnmenUi «>n 
acted on the model of ancient 1Russian_ m«a 
,e of them figuring in onr modern orchestra. Th 
, called balalaikistes. from the balalaika, a nation* 
t rumen t. 

[v reference to the recent performance of Lohrn- 
in Berlin, to commemorate the fiftieth amurer^ 
vof the first production of “Whengnn. it .. -id 
It Wagner did not think very much of hu. work, 
J called it a “Jugendsiindc” I* yoothful 
n). offering it to Breitkopf and Hirtel to cancel 

, arm *holurs 


best symphony, $300; for the beat overture, $200; 
and for the beat violin or piano concerto, $200. The 
composer must be a native of the United States and 
not over forty years of age.. Each work must be in 
manuscript, and absolutely new to the public. The 
eompvtition will be open until January 15, 1901. 

Quite a large number of the prominent artiata in 
the company to furnish grand opera in English Uiat 
will be heard in New York and a few other cities this 
season are native-born Americans. The (horns will 
be almost exclusively American, and should prove a 
useful factor in developing opera singer*. Is it not 
better to hear three o|ieraa in English for the as me 
price one would pay to hear one opera in German or 
Italian? 

The inventory of Brahms'* effects shows that be 
left about $80,000 in the hank. Among oilier effects 
were a number of drawings, water-colors, and modern 
engravings, honorary medals; a library of 488 vol¬ 
umes, mostly on music; letters from contemporary 
composers and virtuosi, and upward of 200 musical 
autograph* of great value, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Schubert. Schumann, Weber, Chopin, and Wagner be¬ 
ing represented. 

J. S. Bach's mortal remains have Imu removed to 
a crypt of the Church of St. John, which is lit by 
electricity, so that the magnificent stone sarcophagus, 
aa well as its inscription, are plainly visible. Before 
the high altar a large bronze plate la-aring the name 
of Bach, with the dates of his birth and death, has 
been inserted between the flagstones. The committee 
formed for the erection of a statue to the great com- 
|Miser baa resumed ita labor*. 

St. Louis it to have a grand music festival, Novem¬ 
ber 6th to 13th. Nordics, Gsdski. Blauvelt, and 
William H. Sherwood, with other well-known artists, 
have been engaged. The enterprise is in tlw hands of 
Ending business men, who have guarantied the finan¬ 
cial success. An orchestra of 100 men has l*ecn en¬ 
gaged and a chorus of 500 voices is rehearsing for the 
festival. They will be under the direction of Mr. E. 
R. Kroeger and Mr. A. E. Rommer. The concerts will 
be given in the Coliseum, which has been remodeled to 
suit the demands of the concerts, 

Franz Betz, whose death has just occurred, was 
one of the idols of German ojs-ra goers. At the time 
when his voice was in ita prime he was a contempo¬ 
rary of Lores, Niemann, Kricke,- names which the 
German musicians look upon a* belonging to the 
“classical period" of the Berlin opera. He is best 
known as the creator of the rftle of liana Sachs, upon 
which all later inqiersonations have Ion modeled. In 
1876 he appeared as Wotan in the Ural performance 
of the Bayreuth Festival. He was a master of hel 
canto: his voire wss very beautiful, his enunciation 
faultless. As an art or hr wa* especially successful. 


OUR SUPPLEMENT. 


We have made quite a departure in selecting a sub 
ject for our October supplement. Ire choosing a series 
of musical character sketches. These are reqirodueed 
from the work of a eelebrated French artist and are 
prrfrct type* of characters oner familiar in France. 
A glance at the different figure* will reveal the keen 
•ruse of humor which guided the artist, as well aa 
the striking individuality of each of the musician*. 

On account of thia supplement's being an different 
from what we have previously i**ned. we would like 
our patron* to express their opinion in regard to it. 

This supplement can be framed aa it la, making an 
oblong picture: they can he separated and framed 
singly, or can be mounted on cardboard, leaving space 
between the different picture*. *nd placed in one large 
frame. We want to call attention to the fact that 
thia ia not one Urge picture, but four distinct char¬ 
acter aketche*. 

Additional copies of this supplement can be secured 
for 19 cento each, sent port-paid in a roll There i* no 
other form in which this group of pictures can he oh 

tained than this supplement. 
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thoughts 

B MVI Ce 

Practical Poin ts by Practical Teachers 


SUGGjES’ 


SCALES IN DOUBLE THIRDS. 

PERLEE T. JERVIS. 

Scales in double thirds are excellent practice for 
physical development of the hands. In order to play 
scales in double notes with smoothness, perfect equal¬ 
ity of finger-action must be developed. When two 
fingers rise at the same time, one is apt to start in 
advance of the other; this fault may be quickly over¬ 
come, and both fingers trained to start at the same 
instant by practicing on the \ irgil clavier, using only 
the up-clicks at first; when the two fingers rising 
produce but one click the up-action and start are ac¬ 
curate. When this accuracy is established in all the 
fingers, practice with both clicks on, playing a slow 
trill in double thirds, not faster than one note to the 
beat, with the metronome at 60. If this slow trill is 
played perfectly legato, the up-clicks of C and E 
and the down-clicks of D and F will blend, and 
only one click be heard. When a perfect legato 
cnn be played with all fingers, practice the scale 
in double thirds, bringing the up- and down- clicks 
together wherever it is possible. A perfectly even 
scale in double thirds requires, in addition to accurate 
finger action, absolute control of the arm, as when a 
crossing is made if there is not perfect arm-control the 
crossing fingers produce an accent, and thus render 
the scale uneven. This can be overcome by practicing 
the scale with accents, followed by the same scale 
without accents, making all the tones perfectly equal. 


THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC. 

MADAME A. PLTIN. 

There are some teachers who make a practice of 
always using musical terms in their lessons, even with 
the youngest pupils. They say forte and piano, in¬ 
stead of loud and soft; they remark at the beginning 
of a piece—“this is an andante,” or “this is an allegro,” 
as if it were a matter of course that the pupil should 
know the tempo of a piece. The pupils hearing these 
musical terms constantly used, come to understand 
them by degrees, without the effort of studying them, 
as the child in its home adds to its vocabulary by 
using the words it hears. 

The teachers who have this commendable habit 
generally aim to pronounce these Italian words as 
they should be pronounced. Those who do not under¬ 
stand the pronunciation of the Italian language may 
find an approximate pronunciation in any musical 
dictionary, where the proper syllable to accent is also 
designated. Every young teacher should have such a 
dictionary. The purchaser of a musical dictionary 
must seek an edition that gives the accented syllables 
as well as the pronunciation. The young teacher who 
has not previously learned the meaning of the foreign 
words, sprinkled over the music pages, will find that 
trying to teach them to others is a very easy way to 
learn them one’s self. 


MODERNITY. 

HARVEY WICKHAM. 

Most young instructors use a great deal of classical 
music, of a more or less ancient type, for teaching- 
pieces. I am speaking now of young instructors who 
are also competent, educated musicians, with a com¬ 
pleted course under well-known masters to their 
credit. They admire classical music—what musician 
does not? They have themselves been fed upon it, 
and they naturally conclude that it is the best mental 
food for their pupils. 

If these all belong to a sufficiently serious and studi¬ 
ous type, all will go well; but for the vast majority. 
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modern compositions will do immeasurably better. I 
am not speaking of modern trash, nor of the grade of 
teaching which has to bother with trash players. 

But did vou ever stop to think that you must be a 
bit of an antiquarian in order to appreciate the art 
of a past generation? The public and the average 
student, be they never so musical, are anything rather 
than antiquarian; and a certain depth of content 
will appeal to them in the dress of a modern style, 
which indeed quite escapes their ken if lost in the 
mazes of an obsolete or even slightly antique mode 
of expression. 

In other words, you can interest your listeners and 
your pupUs in more significant music, if you do not 
add the burden of quaintness to that of depth. Use 
classical music by all means, but do not neglect the 
fine compositions of to-day. 


STRICT TIME. 

J. 8. VAN CI.EVE. 

The sermon upon strict time needs to be preached 
and repreaehed constantly to our students. As the 
clergyman often takes two texts with which to fortify 
his remarks, let us take two quite contradictory 
authorities, viz.: the one from the “Old Testament” 
of Mendelssohn, the other from the “New Testament” 
of Chopin. Mendelssohn used often to exclaim: 
“Strict time is so pretty,” and Chopin kept the pyram¬ 
idal box of the metronome always upon his piano. 

The present writer heard the other day one of his 
pupils recite (for the first time) the “Creole Song 
from the Presser edition of the “Heller Studies,” and 
the three eighths before the bar were every time taken 
very briskly; then, the bass-note was assigned more 
than its just value,— i.e., an eighth, quite a dotted 
eighth, or more; after which the remaining eighths 
of the rhythmical design followed and went on their 
way rejoicing in their exact amount of time. The 
figure thus indicated comes so continually in this 
piece, that the whole sounded quite tipsy, and the 
corkscrew gait of the rhythm was unspeakably ludi¬ 
crous. , 

The whole of the lesson was to all intents and pur¬ 
poses devoted to eradicating this gross defect, and as 
the old-time superstition held that the mandrake 
utters a groan and a shriek when it is wrenched from 
the earth, it may be said that this imp of “bad time” 
came out of this particular pupil with pain, with 
tears, with anguish both of teacher and pupil. 


also the fingers, have to be trained. The latter fa 
the least interesting, but almost the most important 
Von Billow said: “To be a piano player you niust 
above all, have technic.” 


PIECES FOR SOCIAL USE. 

WILLIAM BENBOW. 


WHEN TO BEGIN PIANO LESSONS. 

CARL W. GRIMM. 

The proper time to begin instructions is really 
whenever the young desire it. But not every desire 
for taking lessons is a positive proof that the pupil is 
willing to continue when the very first difficulty is 
met with. The wish to take lessons may simply mean 
the gratification of sensnous enjoyment of tones. He 
who wants to learn something has to pay the price for 
it, and that is hard work. It is a great natural law 
and cannot be evaded. No matter how great the 
talent, the pupil will have to work in order to develop 
the riches latent within him. Even Bach, and he 
was a genius, said that what he learned he acquired 
by indefatigable labor. 

It is the correct principle of a good method to make 
things pleasant and agreeable, but the great fault of 
many pupils is that they want to be entertained al¬ 
ways and never exert themselves. Taking lessons 
means also to submit to some discipline, and, to in¬ 
sure success, the adhering to it. 

I would advocate to have the pupil pass one year in 
school before beginning music lessons. Then he will 
be able to read and figure to some extent. The ma¬ 
jority of children go to school when they are six years 
old; let them begin music when they are seven 
They ought not to begin later than eleven, because, 
afteT that age, the hands and fingers are apt to remain 
less supple. In piano playing, not only the brain, but 


We cannot always choose our audience. We can 
rarely seize just the right psychological moment of 
esthetic sympathy between audience and player when 
it would be best to play any given piece. How often 

we hear it said: “I did not care for-.’ s se ] ec . 

tions!” Older people like the old, and the younger 
want the latest. And the pupil, like the preacher 
must be able to bring forth from his treasures “things 
new and old” and of such characters as range “from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

The following is suggested as a workable expedient 
for social (not concert) use. Except under most ex¬ 
traordinary conditions, let the selections be short 
This will not weary cither the player’s memory or the 
hearer’s attention. 

Have three pieces thoroughly in the memory. One 
should have a broad substantial character, the second 
should be of a melodious songful nature, and the third 
of a gay and sprightly turn. These three types have 
stood the wear of centuries in the sonata forms. Let 
each piece have its own distinctive character, “fish, or 
fowl, or good red herring.' but not a hash of alL 

Begin with the broad effect, as it will steady your 
nerves and give you a feeling of mastery and certainty 
that will be reflected in the attentive attitude of 
your hearers. If this is short and well done, their 
appetite is whetted for more. For your second effort, 
a tender or graceful song without words will appeal 
to them with a more intimate winsomeness. This 
done, they will want and may ask for something more 
lively, and then conditions are ripe for you to lead 
them a merry round with your third piece full of 
spice and sparkle, swing and sweep. Then stop. 


LABOR SAVING DEVICES. 

TIIOMAS TAPPER. 

Nothing is so attractive to the overworked teacher 
as the alluring sign: “Here is a method that requires 
no labor!” But close inspection will show us that 
the statement falsifies everything in education. R 
says that a teacher who knows little may instruct a 
child who knows nothing, by appealing to its higher 
nature. Despite its pleasant sound and appearance, 
the teacher comes upon the truth in time, and often 
with a cruel bump, that skill comes from labor, 
rect, forceful, sequential, and exact labor. No met 
may ever succeed, and no method is entitled to a g**® 
of respect, that does not base its entire wor 
scheme on serious study. 

Even when this is presented along the line of argu 
ment that to educate the child we must please m- 
it is yet incomplete and malicious if it does no 

mand as " ’ - escience there 


i well as please. In every art and science 
are thoughts to be regulated, facts to be ^ 
habits to be formed. The more the teacher w ^ 
these with the spirit of freedom and pleasure ^ 
greater teacher she is, but she is not grea 1 

merely emits them. _ iwi t her 

She will recognize from the conditions a u ^ 
that the first necessity is to set the child into ac ^ 
On action that is well directed, correct, and '°P C ® ^ 
learns to depend. And she will soon realize t a 
attitude on her part means labor. Not only t 
may not learn without labor, but she may no 
him without labor. i t >,e 

But it is its own reward. The labor s. e ^ 
child expend is returned to the worker in t e 
character, the one essential aim in education. 

j a WSf® 

Keep a reverence for the old master® 
heart for the new.— Ciprtnni Potter. 
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COMMON-SENSE IN MUSIC. 


BY J. 8. VAN CLEVE. 


We learn from physicists that the atmosphere 
which we breathe day and night, waking and sleep¬ 
ing, is composed of onc-fifth the vitalizing, fire-breed¬ 
ing oxygen and four-fifths of dull, quieting, stifling 
nitrogen. Were this atmosphere all oxygen, we should 
soon burn out our lives with a mercurial, but de¬ 
structive, rapidity. If the atmosphere were nothing 
but nitrogen, our lives would endure only long enough 
to produce smothering. 

We may find here a metaphor of our lives as musi¬ 
cians. He who has no quick, inflammable spirit, no 
sensitiveness to emotional temperatures vivid enough 
to make him appear eccentric to the more prosaic and 
phlegmatic classes of men should not be a musician; 
yet, on the other hand, he who is a mere bundle of 
impulses, fancies, vagaries, moods, will never attain 
to that which is high and noble, will never round out 
to the grandeur of a true musician; for a true musi¬ 
cian is also a man. 

This curious law of opposites, counteracting each 
other, yet effecting, by their vigilance and mutual dis¬ 
trust, a wonderful and smooth operation of progressive 
life, we find pervading the universal frame of things, 
both things material and things spiritual. Thus, day 
and night, waking and sleeping, sunshine and cloud, 
seed-time and harvest, birth and death, joy and sor¬ 
row, high tension and relaxation, all forever chase 
each other in ceaseless rotation. 

Many foolish or at least idle questions are asked by 
musicians as to why their lives are not thus or so as 
might better coincide with their desires, and still 
more questions still more foolish are asked by the 
surrounding world of non-musicians concerning them 
as to why they are not this or that or some other 
imagined thing. The first rule never to be lost sight 
of either by musicians in judging themselves or by 
the world in judging them is this: The musician 
among the children of God is unique, but not excep¬ 
tional; lie is blessed, indeed, with much peculiar hap¬ 
piness, but he, like all others, cannot be said to exist 
for himself alone, certainly not alone for the ends of 
self-gratification. The regnant influence of nonsense 
in the lives of many musicians from the highest to the 
lowest has been at times deplorable, and worst of all, 
when we read of the eccentricities and foibles of our 
great masters, the tendency is to copy them faintly in 
our own lives and doings. Thus, that whieh was a 
pardonable weakness becomes, in the grafted form, a 
deadly branch bearing poisonous fruit. 

Common-sense is often said, in a spirit of paradox, 
to be the most uncommon thing in the world. How- 
cver this may be, it is the most desirable of things to 
niake the inner substance and frame-work of a human 
being. By common-sense is meant that sort of judg¬ 
ment as to values and relationships which will save 
one from chimerical and visionary estimates—such as 
will work disaster. The supreme figure in literature 
which symbolizes the opposite of common-sense is the 
sad-visaged knight of La Manea, Don Quixote. His 
redoubtable squire, Saneho Panza, is usually taken as 
the type of common-sense, and so in a certain low 
and material and prosaic way he is, but if we should 
8a y that he embodies vulgar sense it would be more 

accurate. 

A musician's common-sense may be illustrated and 
exhibited in many ways. For instance, if, because he 
has a sensitive temper, easily stirred into vexation, 
he should, therefore, put little or no restraint upon 
that disposition, justifying himself by the example 
°f Beethoven, whose sudden and violent geysers of 
rage were phenomenal and proverbial, he would be 
acking in common-sense, for, by such a foible, he 
"ould never suggest Beethoven to anyone but himself, 
j*ml ‘ u * most certainly would sooner or later plunge 
himself into some gulf of childish anger where he 
vonld flounder* as pitiably and as helplessly as a flv 
m a treacherous goblet of sweetened poison. 

Again, we often read of the arrogance of Liszt, who 
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at times made an assertion of the dignity of his art, 
and of himself as a representative of it which was 
noble, and even sublime, but at other times, especially 
" hen stung by petty irritations, gave way to childish 
ebullitions of small irritability and to displays of 
\amty not in the least calculated to arouse our re¬ 
spect. That Liszt was a poser does not justify you. 
No doubt the power to catch the wondering admira¬ 
tion of the general public has a market-value, but it 
is a value which is only operative in rare instances, 
" bile the attempt to attract success by any poor, 
diluted imitation of the skillful poser can only cause 
the musician to be still less respected by other people 
of intellect than he is now. 

It is a lamentable fact that our art is but faintly 
and dimly recognized as yet among the great forces 
which work for the betterment of mankind. As a 
vexatious ease in point it may be recorded that a 
few days ago, while reading an article by Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard, called “A Little Journey to the Home of 
an English Poet,” I found this: while telling us how 
wonderful was the year 1809, he said in this year 
were born Alfred Tennyson, Elizabeth Barrett Brown¬ 
ing, Abraham Lincoln, Charles Darwin, W. E. Glad¬ 
stone. How about Felix Mendelssohn and Frederic 
Chopin ? 

When starting out to make a career as teacher in 
any American city, great or small, but especially the 
latter, a young man should say to himself: “I will 
ally myself with the educated and well-behaved people 
of this place, and I will eschew the ignorant and ill 
conducted, except so far as I may be of value to in¬ 
dividuals striving to climb out of those disad¬ 
vantages.” 

We, as representatives of a most mystical and most 
beatific art, ought to cultivate a sense of high-minded 
self-reverence, which is as different from self-conceit 
as the Koh-i-noor is from a cheap lump of cut glass. 
The musician should, first of all, strive to impress 
everyone he meets with the idea that he is a man, a 
man with ballast, a man with something to do which 
he believes with all his heart to be worth doing, and 
then he should insist upon having the respect of the 
community. To do this, a few simple and obvious 
rules are needful. 

First, he must carry himself as a man of culture, 
avoiding equally a pedantic display and a slangy vul¬ 
garity of conversation. 

Second, he must be sedate without gloom, and 
genial without frivolity. 

Third, he must show a becoming diligence in at¬ 
tending to all his engagements, whether it be to give 
a lesson which has a fee attached to it or to con¬ 
tribute a gratuitous solo at a charity concert. 

Fourth, he must be business-like in all his dealings, 
making his agreements clearly and definitely, then 
presenting his bills with urbanity, but with neither 
undue haste nor with a slack carelessness. It may, in 
some minds, seem very, very artistic to be careless as 
to the money one is to live upon, but the dreamy 
„enius who fails to collect, and who gives a pet pupil 
six times the time paid for is nearly certain to be 
sooner or later borrowing money from his friends and 
to annoy other pupils without cause. The banker 
whose daughter you instruct will respect yon for pre¬ 
senting your just account on the day when it is due. 
There is nothing unworthy of Beethoven hansel, in 
treating the business side of your work in a business¬ 
like manner. „ 

Fifth, he must present the appearance of a gentle¬ 
man, and that means neither a silly, effeminate dandy 

nor a slovenlv, vulgar rowdy. 

Sixth he must have all the wisdom and self-com¬ 
mand of a clergyman in his relations with women 
and must walk a bridge of distinction betwixt the 
Iper and the improper which is often as narrow as 
the^bridge over which the Mohammedans say the soul 
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sympathy. There are two good reasons for this, one 
exoteric, the other esoteric. The esoteric one, which 
is the higher, is this: He will thus secure that con¬ 
stant stimulus toward serious and high living which 
he needs, not more than other men, but just as much. 
The exoteric reason is: That nothing so soon stamps 
a man as a serious and worthy member of society as 
connection in a regular way with some religious body. 


WHAT IS A LESSON WORTH? 


BY DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT. 


Many a dollar has been wasted by music pupils 
through consulting a teacher whose line of work was 
not adapted to the special needs of the pupil. Many 
times has the advice been given to have beginners 
start their work with “the best teachers.” In the case 
of people of abundant means this has been attempted 
often by sending their little children under ten years 
of age to teachers of national reputation commanding 
live dollars an hour for instruction. 

But it would seem almost self-evident that no child 
of such tender years is capable of receiving five dol¬ 
lars' worth from the instruction of any teacher in an 
hour’s time. The teacher's time is worth that price, 
but there are thousands of faithful and wholly com¬ 
petent persons all over this country who are glad to 
give lessons for a dollar an hour or less, who can do 
everything for any lieginner that the pupil can pos¬ 
sibly require for many months. It takes much study, 
much talent, and some maturity to fit one to gain all 
that an artist teacher can put into a lesson. A pupil 
who needs to be corrected on points of rhythm, pitch, 
or length of touch cannot possibly derive more than a 
tithe of the benefit that a young artist will find in 
working for an hour with, say, Dr. William Mason, or 
Sir. William H. Sherwood. 

These men can tell of traditions, of peculiarities in 
treating a certain passage by distinguished artists, or 
of variations in the touch or in the conception, of 
relative importance of different interpretations; and 
they can tell it in a way that will infuse new life and 
meaniag into the passage, new enthusiasm and sig¬ 
nificance in the playing of the pupil, and that will re¬ 
main with the pupil for years as an inspiration. But 
the greatest of artist teachers cannot think of or tell 
such things to a pupil whose crude and stumbling per¬ 
formance requires criticism on the lowest plane—the 
plane upon which the multitude of oompetent teachers 
already stand. 

In the ideal arrangement the pupil should know 
just what she requires and should go to the teacher 
whose specialty it is to give exactly that; but as such 
an ideal arrangement is hopeless, the teacher should 
endeavor to know just what he does best and should 
accept only such pupils as can profit by what he is 
adapted to teach—all other pupils he should advise to 
go elsewhere. A number of the greatest teachers arc 
using assistants now to enable them to do precisely 
such work. 

A lesson is worth to the pupil only what she can 
get out of it, and it is false economy to pay five dol¬ 
lars for a dollar lesson, and no less so to seek a cheap 
teacher when the same capital invested in the work 
of a master will go farther and result in far greater 
and longer-lasting benefit. There are thousands of 
piano lessons given every year in this country that 
would be expensive at twenty cents. There are many 
lessons given also in this country that would be richly 
worth ten dollars each to those who need the inspira¬ 
tion and help that are to be found only in lessons 
from masters. 


Bot assists find great delight in picking flowers to 
pieces. Others are content to enjoy their beauty and 
fragrance without dissecting them. So in music. One 
listener thinks only of the skeleton and form, and gets 
his enjoyment from that. Most people, however, just 
absorb it as they do the air and the sunshine. Which 
is the better way? 
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By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


“Can you give me, through the columns of 1 ue 
Etude, the correct position of arm, wrist, and fingers 
for scale-playing? What 1 want is the correct posi¬ 
tion when the hand is in motion, and especially when 
at the extremes of the keyboard.—G. H. D.” 

Fingers curved, back of hand level in every direc¬ 
tion, the weak side as liiglt as the strong side. Hand 
and fingers parallel with the keys: i.e., the hand so 
held that the weak fingers are in the plane of the 
axis of the keys, instead of lying across several keys. 
The wrist medium, neither high nor low—about usual 
five-finger position. As compared with the forearm, 
the wrist turned out a little, toward the ends of the 
keyboard, in order to give the weak fingers a fair 
chance. When the wrists are turned inward, the 
strong fingers have all the good chance and the weak 
ones have to play across the keys. Arm near the 
body, or carried out away from it, according to where 
you are playing. When the right hand is high up in 
the treble, the arm hangs away from the body far 
enough to support the hand in the playing position 
above described. The same, in reverse, is true of the 
left hand when low down in the bass. In short, keep 
the hand and fingers straight with the keys all the 
time, and carry the arm wherever necessary in order 
to secure this support for the hand. Scale position for 
fingers is precisely the same as a good five-finger 
position; fingers curved, knuckles a trifle higher than 
the second jo-nts of the fingers, and wrist a trifle 

lower than the knuckles. 

* * * 

“I wish to ask a few questions concerning Touch 
and Technic.’ First, as to the material. I find the 
early forms of the two-finger exercise practicable 
enough as far as No. 6, but after that I find a good 
deal of difficulty. How can I overcome this difficulty! 

‘The second question is this: How are we to over¬ 
come the difference in the strength and agility of 
fingers? Are we to have the strong pairs play as 
strong and as fast (in fast forms) as they are able, 
and then do the same with the weak ones, bringing 
them as near as possible up to the standard of the 
strong fingers?—R. S. L.” 

Your difficulty probably arises from inability to 
manage the high speed suggested in Nos. 8, 9, 12, etc. 
The fast forms are attained most easily upon Mason’s 
sequence principle, although I do not apply it to the 
slow forms. I give two counts to each note in all 
the slow forms, clinging, arm touches, and hand and 
finger elastic. These are supervitalized forms, repre¬ 
senting the forms of effort when great power is re¬ 
quired. They consume great nerve-force and require 
a certain time for recuperation. Then when you come 
to the fast form, say No. 6, take it in eighths, at 
about the time marked, 138; when this is done with 
the requisite looseness and ease, exactly double, play¬ 
ing four notes to each beat, like No. 8 or No. 10. 
The secret of the speed is perfect looseness, very small 
motions, fingers close to the keys, and an effort to 
exactly double a time which you have found leisurely 
enough. Mason accomplishes great things by this 
sequence principle. It is, after all, his most important 
contribution to the acquisition of velocity. The 
velocity exercise so called (Nos. 17 and 18) can also 
be tried. 

Mason directs that you take first of all the weak 
fingers, but I have advised differently. I take first 
of all a strong pair and carry it through all the 
touches, the four forms that I use (clinging, arm, 
hand, and finger clastic, and light and fast). Then 
a weaker pair, and require of them the same strength 
as of the first, the same power of tone, and the same 
speed. Of course, you have to work hard, but if you 
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know what you are after and put hustling work (m 
fast forms) before everything else, you will eventu¬ 
ally get it. The ear helps amazingly. The great ma¬ 
jority of pupils fail by playing too heavily in the 
fast forms. Kemember that all fast passages are light. 
A very loud fast passage is extremely unusual, even 
in concert playing. For speed the muscular condi¬ 
tion is perfect limpness and lack of resistance, and 
mentally to think of large units. Think of the group 
of eight or sixteen tones. Do not think of one tone 
in fast playing. This is all there is of it. Do not give 
up the ship. The weak fingers simply must learn to 
get around as fast as the strong ones. They can; 
other people have found out how; so must you. 

* # * 

“About how high from the keyboard should the 
arm be raised when finishing the up-arm touch ? 

“Is it necessary to use studies in phrasing or velocity 
when using your ‘Standard Graded Course’? What 
course would you advise for one who has but two 
years to give to the study of music? When making 
a rest should the hand remain up away from the keys 
all the duration of the rest, or should it fall back 
again upon the keys? Can you give me the name of 
a folio containing all or most of Streabbog’s composi¬ 
tions? Are the Streabbog compositions considered 
standard? When the right hand has a chord and the 
left hand also a chord, but preceded by an octave 
grace-note, should the right hand come in with the 
left hand chord or with the grace-note? Will you 
please explain the difference between a motive and a 
phrase! And can you tell me of a book which will 
enlighten me? — Sister M.” 

It is not necessary to spring up more than four 
inches or so in making the up arm-touch of chords 
or single notes. When there is difficulty in getting 
a real action of the arm and triceps muscle I often 
hold my own hand up ten inches or more above the 
keys and require the pupil to spring up with such 
force as to hit it. This secures the arm effort, which 
often eludes the quiet kind of pupils; later on, when 
the triceps get to work, diminish the distance. 

The “Standard Graded Course” is thoroughly practi¬ 
cal; but such collections as my “Studies in Phrasing” 
will be very useful indeed, because they supplement 
the material upon the poetic and musical side — and 
contain just such music as the students would not 
of their own accord select. I do not think you need 
velocity studies. Better do the work with the Mason 
material, and supplement by the aid of brilliant finger 
pieces. The pupil having but two years to give to 
the study of music ought in some way to be able to 
play the fourth and fifth books of the “Standard 
Graded Course,” and books I and II of my “Studies 
in Phrasing,” besides several pleasing pieces. This 
can be done; bnt the teacher will need to be wiser 
than a serpent or she wifi not be so harmless as a 
dove. 

Streabbog was a Belgian hack composer. I believe 
his name was Gobbaerts. He wrote under three 
pseudonyms—Streabbog (his own name reversed), 
Ludovic, and T.evi. He published about 1200 pieces, 
and I have never seen them in one book and hope I 
never shall. They belong to the lighter and most 
ephemeral of material. 

With reference to your question about the chords 
with a grace-note low in the bass, practices differ. 
I suppose the best usage will be to take the bass 
octave a trifle in advance and bring the chords in to¬ 
gether. I consider that it always has a bad effect to 
bring in the middle of a chord after the two ends have 
been heard. This is no reason why Dr. Mason or anv 
other clever musician might not instantlv write an 
example where the best effect would be just this one 
which I dislike. Practically the bass grace-note is 
an anticipation, made for the sake of having the bass 
and at the same time a full chord. 

Your question as to motive I answered here before 
saying that any phrase is an idea, but an idea is not 
a theme unless the author chooses to harp upon it 
A motive properly is not a complete phrase, or if a 
phrase, not a structural phrase. I think it is as clear 


in my “Primer of Musical Form” as anywhere. It j s 
also treated in the “Primer of Music,” by Dr. Mason 
and myself. 

* * * 

“Will you please advise me what to do with a pupil 
22 years of age, a young man, farmer, who cannot 
bring his playing up to the proper speed? I gave him 
your Grade 2 , and tried to give him exercises from 
Mason’s Touch and Technic,’ but he could see nothin^ 
in them, and dislikes to practice them. He really 
cares for nothing but popular music. Is willing to 
practice.— SI. U.” 

Thanks to your particulars (some of which I have 
omitted), I think the case is clear enough. First of 
all, you have not done badly with him. Such a per- 
son has to work hard to get his hand mellowed up 
and made responsive. Nothing else will do him so 
much good as the Mason two-finger exercises and 
arpeggios, particularly in the form of No. 6, in the 
arpeggio books to the extent of about forty minutes 
a day, metronome about 72 to 80 for quarters. If you 
go about it well, be will get the speed after a little. 

The great difficulty is to make him go light and 
keep the time, no matter how many notes he misses 
in the thirty-seconds. Then go back and put them 
in by practicing the eighths and sixteenths staccato, 
four times each, then proceeding to the thirty-seconds 
with as loose a hand as possible. You may have to 
attack the speed from another point of view, by play¬ 
ing the velocity exercises on page 16 from one note 
over an octave to one note over two octaves. He 
will get this after a little, and when he has it he has 
his unit for the thirty-seconds in No. 6. 

There is no other way to get the knack of speed so 
easily. It is little short of miraculous in what it will 
do. For thirty r years I have undervalued this ex¬ 
pedient of graded rhythms only to find at this late 
day that it is, in fact, a wonderfully productive piece 
of material and vastly more feasible than I had 
thought. After working at arpeggios a month, try 
scales with graded rhythms (quarters, eighths, six¬ 
teenths, and thirty-seconds in exact time), metronome 
about 72, anil you will come at speed from another 
point of view. Meanwhile go on with the grades and 
put in now and then a pleasing piece. (See “Graded 
Recreations.”) There is no better way. None shorter: 
none more interesting. I do not know what foolish 
notions he may have picked up about Mason, but any 
most casual observer can see that Mason lends to 
mechanical exercises all the mental elements of interest 
and musical effect possible: and bis exercises are 
musical concertos as compared with the grinding sub¬ 
stitutes given us from other sources. 

# # * 

“There is a young man of 22 who wishes to take 
up the study of the piano with a view of being abe 

to play his own accompaniments later on when he 
gets to he a singer. He can manage hymns now after 
he has picked them out. How is he to go to wor' 
to learn to read them faster and to play them wi 
ease?—F. F. O.” 

What he has to do is to get hand and keyboard 
freedom, mind freedom to follow the music with 
little attention, and eye experience in finding on 
what he wants to do. 

Hand and keyboard freedom by the use of ^ ^ 

arpeggios, liberally applied; two-finger exere 
little, ten minutes or fifteen a day; and an 7 
studies, such as Grade II, and then ID an ^ 
Meanwhile he had better study harmony in or er ^ 
be better up in chords and harmonic sequence , 
which his accompaniments will be composeu. 
teach him the chords in all keys. Probably t 
of the work can be done more thoroughly a 
expense by taking him through Faelten » e . | 
Harmony,” in w hieh every formula of chords is 
out in all keys. It is a wonderful book and sys 


If you work out whatever presents itsel 
the law of attraction carries you at once to 
activities; this is the way to be successful. 



JOHN S.VAN CLeve 


K. A. H.—It is always peculiarly interesting to me 
when I receive a letter of the kind sent me by you. 

I have an extreme sympathy for all who endeavor 
to develop the poetic side of life under disadvantages, 
and, again, it is from the yearning and longing of 
souls, struggling and day-dreaming like you in re¬ 
mote situations, and in personal isolation, that the 
very best material for the upbuilding of our national 
life in music must he derived. As the shaded and still 
nooks of the forest often contain the loveliest flowers, 
growing spontaneously, so the smallest communities 
are adorned by minds of the highest order, which, be¬ 
ing turned in upon themselves, not infrequently unfold 
the rarest powers. In that you were taught good and 
genuine music in your girlhood, you were and are 
fortunate, because the fertile soil of healthful feeling 
is there, even though it may have lain fallow for 
many a long year. If you have not touched the piano 
for twelve years you will find the recovering of your 
technic a matter of some time, and one requiring a 
considerable degree of patience. 

As for resuscitating your nimbleness of fingers and 
wrist, there is no peculiar or royal road especially 
adapted to your ease. Indeed, one of the things which 
I have occasion to say to my pupils in various de¬ 
partments of musical art is this: “No matter how 
often and well you do this thing now, you will never 
get rid of it. The very same minute technical exer¬ 
cises are necessary for the virtuoso as for the tyro; 
but there is this marked difference, that, whereas to 
the tyro they are dry, tedious, sometimes almost un¬ 
bearable, to the advanced artist, owing to his clear 
perception of their intimate relation to results of 
beauty, they are embalmed, or perfumed with senti¬ 
ment of association. Again the advanced practicer of 
rudiments can readily unite and elaborate them into 
more complex and significant forms, and that gives 
them charm. 

You must, therefore, get down to slow, thoughtful 
manipulation of the keyboard in the various idiomatic 
formulas of the fingers, the wrist, and the arm, pre¬ 
cisely like a beginner. You must be very careful to 
keep the idea of haste and expeditious review out of 
your mind, and go about it like a real beginner. The 
difference between you and a beginner, however, will 
he great, for you will be able to get back your for¬ 
mer skill with a degree of speed which will surprise 
you. On the first day, yes, for the first week, your 
fingers will be so unruly, so weak, so inclined to 
twitch and to do anything and everything except 
the precise little thing w hich you tell them to do that 
you will he probably quite disheartened. Do not 
stop, however; soon, very soon, the change to their 
former habits will be rapid and will appear like 
ma gie. I sometimes think that it pays to be ill in 
order to relish the bliss of mere existence without 
weakness and pain, and that it pays to abandon one s 
art in order to feel the flood-tide of rapturous emotion 
fashing back into the old familiar channels of the 
heart. 

Since you say that you can command but one hour 
a day, I would advise you to use that hour during a 
■nonth or more almost wholly in strictly technical 
exercises. This must, however, not be made per¬ 
functory; that is, you must not sit down to get 
through just so many repetitions of a group of tones, 
° r to flu just a certain amount of time, but each and 
e'ery act must be accompanied with the most intense 
“id accurate thought, must be dissolved in the liquid 
sulvent of attention as the physician dissolves his 
"'edicaments in pure water. Then little by little you 
uiust take more and more time for the performance 
°f music. This, however, bear always in mind, it is 
a doctrine which I think so vital that I never let slip 
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an opportunity to reiterate it: Never make uny work 
at the keyboard entirely mechanical, and never make 
it entirely musical. I mean, even in the hour when 
you are working at technic, take a few moments to 
play some music, and never so far forget yourself in 
the delight of making beautiful music that you 
neglect to return frequently to the technical formula. 

This notion, which is almost universal in the minds 
of beginners—viz., that there must be first a long 
horror of terrible technic, then a long luxurious revel 
of music, is a very baneful error, and is responsible 
for a large amount of the slipshod playing which we 
hear on all sides. 

As for a course of studies, so rich is the pedagogical 
literature of the piano in our epoch, thanks to the de¬ 
votion of many earnest and talented teachers, that it 
would be difficult to go wide astray. Be careful of 
this, however, that you secure some one of the hun¬ 
dred or more technical books now circulating, which 
are either the exposition of the subject of piano peda¬ 
gogy by a well-known artist or the revision of some 
old-time favorite. 

As for your little daughter ten years of age, do 
the work for her in much the same way as you do 
it for yourself. One caution is always to bo observed 
in treating the mind of the beginner: That there 
must be a constant sense of getting ahead, and if this 
getting ahead be like the slow, gentle, noiseless ad¬ 
vance of the old-fashioned canal-boat, all the better. 
“Never rest, never haste” said that wonderful poet 
and thinker Goethe, and that should be the motto of 
every music student. 

For your little girl, take three parallel lines of 
work: (1) a course of exercises in the phonetic ele¬ 
ments of piano-language, such as permutation groups, 
trills, slow, of course; scales, arpeggios, two-voice 
work, and the like; (2) a set of graded etudes so suc¬ 
ceeding each other as to advance by an unconscious 
inclined plane of difficulty; and (3) pieces of music 
well within her technical powers. In this last particu¬ 
lar, and in the others too, for that matter, you cer¬ 
tainly can find no better guide than the one which 
you so appreciate, viz.. The Etude. 


\y. E._Your ease appeals to me in more than one 

way. I am glad to find another one striving to secure 
knowledge in remote seclusion under difficulties; but, 
on the other hand, your questions reveal to my view 
a musical stand point with which I cannot but strenu¬ 
ously disagree. Understand me, I would not try to 
dishearten you from securing what knowledge you 
can for in art anv attainment is worth making, al¬ 
ways provided we realize its relative littleness; but 
the error yon make is in trying to do quickly that 
which is ’fundamental to all musical attainment 
'Thus in the art of vamping, there is after all some¬ 
thing of a lallacy. The thing really to do is to learn 
the theorv of music in the regular way. 

True, some of the older theorists, more especially 
dear old Dr. Marks, did carry out the Latin proverb, 
festim lente, “make haste slowly,” with a vengeance. 
He in his world-renowned book, laid altogether too 
much stress upon the “slowly,” but our modern 
teachers are concise and direct. The thing for you 
t„ do is to take a regular course of theoret.c .nstruc- 
tion, under some one of the various g.fted musical 
thinkers who are now engaged in giving theory by 

"'There is absolutely no royal road to any mastery 
over the art of music, and if you wish, as you .ay, 
to know enough to accompany the vo.ee, the vrolin. 
L ,he amateur orehestra. there is one way. and 
' . one . Go to work with system and progress,ve 

order. All knowledge is comparative »md there » not 
, everything, or all that he desires 

"w, unless he has become infected with the 
to Kno , Know-it-all microbe, 

z: Ai *° ***>?— 

maL; known as the “swell-head”; and so even a 

Httlc knowledge » «£* . m „ re directly: A true 

Vow to come to vne yw* 

NOW IV , fcev of B-flat well, anti 

th'iTkcy 1 ofnatural imperfectly; the chord of the 
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dominant upon G fauiilinrly, and the same chord cn 
G-flat poorly; but to any properly educated musical 
theorist ail the keys are equally familiar, or very 
nearly so. 

To be sure, if you have much occasion to play with 
orchestras who [day marches, quick-steps, and the 
cheaper grades of music generally, the few component 
chords of the keys of B-flat, E-flat, and A flat will 
gain a certain undue familiarity, but the way iu 
which to have those chords get into your mind with 
their real .significance aiid relation is to go to work 
and get at the root of the ehord-idea as taught by any 
theorist of standing. 

As to your not comprehending the relation of the 
piano to the cornet, l do not wonder. The fact is that 
the way in which the orchestral instruments go each 
its own way, one playing always in the key of C 
nominally, whereas it may lie really any of the keys, 
and the clarinets of three kinds playing every one 
of the scales in some transposed degree either above 
or below where it realty sounds, can only be deplored 
as one of those absurdities of nomenclature and or¬ 
thography which are un absolute nuisance in music, 
and in no small degree retard the progress of the 
learner. The subject is too Urge for me to expatiate 
adequately iqion here. 1 advise you to obtain a 
primer of orchestration and dig into it diligently until 
you get at its laws. ! repeat, if you really desire to 
know a little of the divine art, even as an amateur, 
take theoretical instruction, even if you can afford 
to take the lessons but slowly, or but few of them. 

(Sec “Question and Answer Department” for a con¬ 
cise answer to the above question.— Editob Etcdf,.] 

M. C.—As to the rule about the sitting at the piano, 
I well remember when my then piano teacher, the 
renowned theorist and musicUn of Boston, Mr. W. E. 
Apthorp, discussed this very subject with me. There 
are three notions as to the elevation appropriate and 
advisable at the piano: there arc those who sit very 
high, having the elbows well above the keyboard; 
those again who sit precisely as you were taught, 
neither high nor low; and still others who sit very 
low, even preferring a chair of the ordinary kind and 
height. The first of these will probably be found best 
for persons of slight build, and narrow hand; the 
second is the one which I individually favor, use, and 
teach, but the third is the one most frequently used 
by the great virtuosi. They claim that they thereby 
secure greater steadiness and sweep. That rosy te 
correct, but their work is always phenomenal, espe¬ 
cially as to power and speed, and is not necessarily 
a criterion for players who cannot achieve such colos¬ 
sal feats; just as the sword of William Wallace is 
not needed by the average swordsman, or even by 
many a man of excellent powers. 


Aocobdiho to Vcron, the French art theorist, our 
pleasure or interest in art work is of a twofold origin 
or nature. First, there is the gratification afforded 
by the work itself, in its positive values; in the second 
place, there is the peculiar and independent delight 
which we experience in the study and sympathetic 
reception of the artist’s own individuality, whether 
composer or executant That music in which the com¬ 
poser's inmost feelings—his very self—is not thus 
recognizable mny be regarded in degree but as so 
much formal and lifeless arrangement of mere Bounds; 
while, if the executant artist, the representational 
medium, be not likewise called upon for this self- 
renunciation. we might fairly presume that the me¬ 
chanical reproduction, by some phonographic instru¬ 
ment. of a Beethoven movement, should be just as 
interesting to us. 

The two divisions given afford us a starting-point 
in our study of musical compositions as works of art 
“Positive value” is not to be learned by desultory 
studv. but by comparison of the best models. The 
individnalitv of the composer and executant is learned 
bv a critical study of history and biography, and in 
the ca.sc of contemporaries, by hearing the composition 
played by the great artists. 
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RESTLESSNESS AND REPOSE. 


8. N. PENFIKLD. 

In musical analysis the first classification that we 
make is the distinction between the point of repose 
and the point of motion. At the former the car may 
rest, at the latter not so, but the movement must go 
on. The former is represented by the accord, satis¬ 
factory in itself, and although it may pass on to 
something else it does not necessarily lead on. The 
latter is the discord, in itself unpleasant, perhaps out¬ 
rageous, yet always tends on into the accord and 
thereby necessitates motion. Herein is its raison 

d'etre. 

In fact, as is well known, the keen satisfaction re¬ 
sulting from the discord dissolving into the accord 
is the special charm of all music. The accord and the 
discord are equally essential to composite unity and 
continuity. 

The former personifies repose, the latter restless¬ 
ness. All music oscillates between the two. The 
former may predominate, the latter may be more in 
evidence, but the irrepressible conflict must go on till 
the coda is completed and the amen sung. 

A piece of music alt discordant is inconceivable, but 
equally impossible is it to construct an interesting 
musical composition out of pure accords. These may 
be strung together according to the best formulas, but 
when it is done the result will be as coherent as a 
rope of sand and as palatable as dish' water. 

As in composition, so in the whole onward march 
of musical development, we find continually that 
both restlessness and repose have their uses and are 
both essential to highest progress. 

The man of nervous, fiery, impetuous temperament, 
full of energy and vitality, is the man to advance, to 
startle, and to dazzle. In composition a Berlioz, a 
Wagner, possibly a Richard Strauss. In piano play¬ 
ing, a Liszt, a d’Albert, or a Hambourg. But if the 
world were all made of Wagners and Liszts, of nerv¬ 
ous energy and smart unrest, we would find little 
comfort and less enjoyment, and our insane asylums 
and morgues would soon be filled. 

On the other hand, the man of quiet, elegant cult¬ 
ure, of thorough finish and steadiness is the one to give 
us great enjoyment, but, perhaps, to put us asleep. 
In composition a Bach, a Haydn, a Mendelssohn. In 
pianism a Thalberg, a de Paehmann. But if the world 
were all made up of Mendelssohns and Thalbergs, of 
full cadences and restful effects, our appetites would 
be cloyed and we should die of pure sweetness. 

Neither element alone will furnish satisfactory 
music, in substance or in performance. Restlessness 
typifies radicalism, repose is conservatism, and we 
must have a judicious intermixture of the two. 

One hundred years ago the most noticeable feature 
of the music of the day was its repose, its regular 
form, genuine melody, and scholarly development, 
with the three parts of the sonata form and the coda 
following each other as regularly and inevitably as 
the different phases of the moon. But the end must 
come, even to the sleep of a Rip Van Winkle. The 
world must advance; the world has advanced, and 
the century has witnessed the gradual development 
and assertion of restlessness and nervous energy. The 
romantic school of music broke down the bars of 
classical form and conservatism, and the free fan¬ 
tasy has superseded the sonata, and this in turn has 
tended into the extravaganza. 

But when the pendulum swings back it always goes 
too far the other way, and so, with Wagner and Liszt 
setting the pace, we have seen their disciples and 
imitators trying to out-herod Herod, and to prove to 
the world that the secret of their success was in their 
iconoelasm and, if we may so call it, their skyrocket- 
ism. 

Thus we find the discord sometimes glorified at the 
expense of the accord, and people are even found who 
claim to enjoy the lucubrations of a Richard Strauss. 
At the present time no one can deny that the discord 
is overworked, and that the lack of continuous and 
interesting melody in the ambitious music of the day 
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is a serious handicap and menace to real musical 
progress. 

In fact we see many signs of serious revolt. It is 
not too much to say that the great popular success 
of the modern comic opera and vaudeville stage is 
largely a protest of the average musical ear against 
a modern school of opera and concert music which is, 
to it, meaningless and repellant. 

That the whole thing will right itself in time no 
one can doubt. That the throne of the accord will 
be established and that the discord will be appointed 
its chief and necessary servitor we may regard as 
certain, even if some ages be required for this trans¬ 
formation and development Meanwhile it is for us 
to take notice that while the tendencies of music, us 
of everything else in this world, are into the state of 
quiescence and repose, as the mountain-torrent and 
the quiet brook alike seek the great ocean, yet all 
progress and advancement are dependent on restless¬ 
ness, energy, and ambition. 

Instead of our two elements being incompatible, 
each is dependent on the other, each supplements the 
other, and the two unite and will do so more and more 
in building up a great artistic structure. In concert 
performance the pianists who have made the greatest 
success are men who, in addition to a superb technic 
and finely-developed melodic sense, have a nervous, 
often a fiery, temperament, but with their nerves per¬ 
fectly under control; so that there is ever in their 
playing the effect of repose, confidence, and command. 

Perhaps no other man was so gifted in all these 
respects and consequently made so overwhelming a 
success as Ignace Paderewski. Godowsky may excel 
him in cleanness and clearness of difficult passages, 
de Paehmann in the lovely cantilena, but we may go 
very far to find a player so well equipped in these 
regards and withal so full of nervous energy and yet 
of masterful repose. 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM. 


BT FRANK I.. EVER. 


One of the prime essentials to success in music 
teaching is personal magnetism. To have talent, and 
then, in addition to that, to have the power of draw¬ 
ing people to you, is to insure you success in your 
profession. 

The magnetic power of some men in the world’s 
history has been wonderful. Napoleon Bonaparte so 
enthused and drew his soldiers to him, that until he 
w as removed from the checker board of Europe peace 
was impossible. The power of one human magnet was 
all that sustained the Commonwealth in England, and 
when Cromwell died there was a return to monarchial 
government. 

The personal magnetism of Washington did much 
toward giving American citizens the liberty we now 
enjoy. All great leaders have been magnetic men, 
and, to a similar degree, aU professional men, espe¬ 
cially those who instruct, must be endowed. 

A clear definition of personal magnetism is a little 
difficult to give. It is a sort of electrical force a man 
may put forth which will draw other men to him, and 
secure, often command, their love, admiration, and 
co-operation in any undertaking he may be desirous 
of seeing accomplished. 

This definition is sufficient to convince one of the 
value of such a power. Can it be acquired, and, if so, 
how? 

In the first place, no one can become a human mag¬ 
net unless he have a strong personality. No “wishy- 
washy'’ man was ever a successful leader or teacher. 
T impress people argues that you must have some¬ 
thing to impress them with. You must have char¬ 
acter, and in order to have character you must be 
yourself. The majority of people fashion their lives 
too much after those of others. One must have an 
ideal, but it should never be allowed to dwarf his 
originality. “Be and not seem.” Personal magnetism 
is character developed to its highest notch. 

Then you must have enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is 




of itself contagious. If you love your work and if 
you love music better than anything else, you w y| 
be anxious to have others enjoy the delights vou 
enjoy. No cold, unenthusiastic person was ev er a 
human magnet. 

You must have confidence. You must have faith in 
the methods you teach to accomplish the results you 
desire. Confidence, like enthusiasm, begets itself. The 
confident teacher will have confident pupils. The per 
sonal magnet is always a man with a faith. 

Next you must be cheerful. No pessimist ever in 
spired people. The good things of life flourish best 
in the blessed light of health, kindness, and cheerful 
ness. The personal magnet, when he criticises, does 
it in such a way that the coals are blown into a glow 
of new life and encouragement. He is a tonic for the 
weak and discouraged. 

You should be a good talker. “Talk is cheap,” U 
the old saying, but there are hundreds of men who 
have talked themselves into lucrative positions. The 
street-faker, from the tail-end of his wagon, glibly 
describes diseases, their causes and effects, and, hold 
ing up his “cure-all,” he literally talks people into 
buying it whether they need it or not. His “gift of 
gab,” added to his determination and easy confidence, 
works a sort of personal magnetism that is possible 
in higher and worthier causes than that of selling 
patent medicines. If you have ever sat under the 
eloquence of some great orator, and, in company with 
the hundreds about you, been moved to tears, to 
laughter, to enthusiasm, then you know the power 
of talk, and, fellow-teachers, that power is worthy 
of cultivation, notwithstanding the fact that there 
are pupils in whom all the eloquence of a Demosthenes 
could never awaken a love for music. 

I once heard a noted teacher of music say that he 
always endeavored to make his young lady pupils 
fall in love with him and then he had no trouble in 
getting them to study faithfully. There is something 
in this to the extent that a teacher must command 
the respect, admiration, and love of all his pupils, re¬ 
gardless of sex. And as to our young society Miss 
who takes her twenty or twenty-five lessons each 
season between the social events, if we can succeed in 
making her think us “just lovely,” why she is a good 
advertisement for us, if nothing more, and we can con 
sider ourselves pretty fair magnets to interest her 
butterfly nature even that much. 

Then you must be practical. Dreamy, visionary 
people are never blessed with much magnetism. E'ery 
thing you propose must be feasible, and it must carry 
with it a paying result. For something people expect 
something. Love your art and be willing to work for 
the love of it, but do not overdo it. Put your pro 
fession on a paying basis in cold, hard cash. It u 
perfectly right, and it is business for you to ask pay 
for all you do. Every time you play or sing for ® ot (f 
ing you weaken your profession in your imra 
neighborhood and you lessen your business c *' anl ^ 
Music, as a profession, does pay when it is con | lc 
properly. Personal magnetism does much towa P 1 *" 
venting bankruptcy. . 

Lastly, personal magnetism means work, bar 
and lots of it. If you will notice closely you wl ^ 
that successful people in all walks of life work. ^ 
other people are sitting around resting, they are w ^ 
ing. They live to work, and they do not wor " 
live. Only recently I read where a prominent seas^ 
of our country said he never took a rest, for * 
believe in them. A change of scene, a change o 
pation, but not a rest. No man but a sick raa °^ ^ 
rest. The magnet must be ahead of the o 
wishes to draw to it and the only way to keep 
is to work, and never rest. CB . 

Invincible will-power, determination, con 
thusiasm, courage to live up to your own eon 
cheerfulness, tact, hard work, conversations 
etc., all these lie along the line of personal ma_ 
and to cultivate them is to increase and e '' f(>ar 
self in this particular direction. It wor y oU r 
efforts to cultivate such a power in course ^ 
life and your profession will be brighten 
tered by it in every way. 
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the mission of the studio. 


BY SUSAN LLOYD BAILY. 


Next to ability, education, and a good temper, I 
know of nothing so convenient and essential in piano 
teaching ns a suitable studio. It is possible that in 
some localities house-to-house teaching may be a 
necessity, but certainly, all other things being equal, 
much better educational work can be done in an ap¬ 
propriate class-room fitted for the purpose. Teaching 
apparatus cannot be carried around in a shopping 
bag: a full equipment not consisting solely of a lead 
pencil to make marks and a watch to tell when the 
period has expired. 

The Mission of the Studio. 

The purpose and mission of the studio is twofold: 
to stimulate an ideal and to present, as nearly as pos¬ 
sible, perfect conditions. What the poor little every¬ 
day pupil most painfully needs is an atmosphere,— 
something to breathe; something to draw into his 
very being and take into his life; something that will 
penetrate every fiber of himself and be to his soul 
what fresh air is to his body, and that he will inhale 
just as naturally and unconsciously. It is the 
teacher’s privilege to create this atmosphere, first by 
his own personality and next by his surroundings. 

The personality is born with the teacher, but the 
surroundings he can largely control. If he does not 
make them inspiring, appropriate, and convenient, he 
is either lacking in ingenuity or is very unfortunate. 

The Piano. 

The most important factor, of course, is the piano. 
If this is as good as possible, an ideal tone-quality will 
be formed in the child’s mind, he will have some¬ 
thing to anticipate and work up to, and he will try 
to reproduce it on his own perhaps less perfect in¬ 
strument at home. To the mind of a child it seems 
an unreasonable thing for the teacher to require him 
to produce his tone by certain movements which seem 
to him unnatural, exaggerated, and difficult, when he 
can hear no difference in the quality of the tone so 
produced. But if the piano upon which his lesson is 
given is sufficiently good to respond sensitively to 
correct and incorrect tone-production, he at once sees 
the reason for his teacher’s requirements, and a child 
is usually willing to do anything that appeals to him 
as being reasonable. 

The Studio a Musical Home. 

With multitudinous lessons at school and scores of 
companions doing the same thing as himself, music 
study, so much of which is solitary work, seems a 
very indefinite and outside thing to the child, a little 
lonely too, perhaps. But the teacher can make the 
studio a place of assembly for the class, a true musical 
borne for all who study' there. It becomes a center 
of pleasant associations; and with what a feeling of 
interested comradeship the child sees the small souve¬ 
nirs and keepsakes of his teacher’s own musical life, 
which always collect in the studio! Pictures, photo¬ 
graphs, programs; the portraits of those best be¬ 
loved arranged like household gods over the fireplace, 
nnd on the walls the faces of the masters, which make 
the dear names familiar as old friends to the child. 

To the mind of the average pupil the man who 
writes the music is, perhaps, of all persons who have 
ever lived, the farthest removed from his own small 
individuality. It is remarkable how much better the 
Inventions are played when Bach becomes a living 
being to the pupil. 

Quiet landscape views, characteristic life-studies, or 
bits of rugged scenery will serve to illustrate a musical 
soene more vividly than the cleverest word analysis 
°v explanation. The picture, if it tells its story,—and 
d it does not it has no place in the studio,—impresses 
the child, and in his crude way he plays what he feels. 
I laving what one feels is surely an element of ex¬ 
pression. 

vhe reason the playing of the ordinary elementary 
P a pil i3 so dull is because he has no ideal. A child s 
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mood will usually find expression in what lie does. It 
is the teacher’s opportunity to produce the desired 
mood, and to continue producing it until it becomes a 
mental habit 


Teaching Materials at Hand. 

A teacher needs to be surrounded by his books and 
his music. The very sight of his library is not only uu 
inspiration to him, but to the pupil a glimpse into an 
unknown country. Also one never knows what sub¬ 
ject the child-mind will light upon and bring up for 
discussion next; quite often the tiling furtln-st of all 
removed from the subject of the lesson; hut these 
skips of the brain, like Sir Joshua Reyno'ds's "acci¬ 
dents of the brush” are to be watched for and taken 
advantage of, for one may never have the chance of 
doing that particular thing again. 

When the teacher can enforce his story, or iliustrutc 
his bit of information or explanation by a reference 
to the treasured stories of his own book-shelves or 
musie-cabinets, it becomes law and gospel und an un- 
forgetable thing to the child forever after. 

The blackboard has almost as important a place in 
the studio as in the public school. It should be plain 
on one side, and ruled with the music staff on the 
other. It may have little hearing on piano technic 
or hand training, but the modern piano pupil must 
learn something besides gymnastics. 

Notation, time-values, the use of the dot, embellish 
ments, chord-forms, and scale building can be, by its 
use, so easily, securely, and delightfully illustrated. 
Pupils usually are apt to remember anything when 
it is once made big enough and plain enough for them 
to grasp. 

Another useful accessory is the technic table, the 
very sight of which fills the teacher’s mind with 
serenity, as by its use correct hand-, arm-, and finger- 
positions and movements can be so positively and com 
fortably taught. The child comes to know himself 
and what he has to do without the misery of learning 
playing position at the sounding keyboard. It is »o 
pleasant to do things right from the beginning, and 
not learn exclusively through mistakes. 

Like a pigmy autocrat among giants, the homely, 
plain-faced little metronome rears its modest pyramid. 
An instrument of delight and torture. Infallible 
measurer of time and guardian of rhythm, it placidly 
and relentlessly ticks away our heart-beats, con¬ 
trolling the too exuberant temperament and spurring 
on the sluggish. Useful, reliable, remorseless; how 
each child comes to regard it as his particular Fate, 
and how the eyes dance and the cheeks flush in the 
merry race with it up and down the keyboard! A 
child can be taught to think of the humble metro¬ 
nome not only as his safeguard, but as one of bis best 
playfellows. 

Mind and mechanics, poetry and apparatus, inspira¬ 
tion and application, ideals and conditions naturally 
find their home in the studio, blending to make knowl¬ 
edge easier of attainment and study more perfect 
The influence of such a class-room is only measured 
by the personality of the one who is its presiding 
genius. 


mental and muscular activity. 


BY ALFRED H. HAUSRATU. 


SB is the mark of the accomplished »Tti*t. 
s repose? It is the domination of the mind 
,e faculties in action. We perform certain 
is we say, unconsciously. B «* 
mpear to be done unconsciously? Because the 
as such perfect control over the muscle* en 
„ performing the task that all effort a im- 
ble Actions repeated many time, become 
nature” as it is popularly called, 
irtist gets his emotion by first nature, and hi 
as an executant by second nl,ture ^‘ tU ^ 1 
lone, on the part of the artistic arrant „ in 
it He must train his mindt^.^ 




ing apparatus. A mind that has for years subjected 
itself to thoughtful occupations is a trained mind, 
though its possessor may have never seen the interior 
of a college. 


As the tnind controls the muscles, the fingers of the 
performer can never successfully execute the work as. 
signed to them without the earnest co-operation of the 
mind. The fingers are capaible of performing muscular 
feats while the mind is dwelling on even a foreign sub¬ 
ject. This is the second nature of the fingers. Diffi¬ 
cult passages can in some instances be played with 
little or no effort on the part of the mind; but in¬ 
terpretation, intelligent or emotional playing was 
never yet effected without concentration of the mind. 
The automaton has no heart, no soul, no mind. The 
mere striking of keys or sounding of notes is nothing, 
and reaches nowhere. It is the mind that coui|m-Is 
other minds to think, the heart that touches other 
hearts; and emotion that arouses emotion. 

If the ambitiou of the student ia to become a tone- 
producing machine he may hope aome day to be 
classed among mechanical instruments. But, if he 
would become an artist, then from the very first unto 
the very last he must think. 

Many students cannot perform certain psasagra of 
music and blame their fingera; but the fingers are not 
always at fault. The trouble lies often with the tnind. 
It ia not always a muscular inability, it may lie a 
mental impossibility. Let Die difficult passage be at¬ 
tempted mentally, and if it ran be mentally executed 
it does not belong in the category of the impossible. 
Let the mind grapple with it, subdue it, and memorizr 
it; and then the trained fingers will be able to man 
age it after perhaps a few ineffectual attempts. If 
the mind cannot manage it, why then to suppose the 
fingers can is simply madness. 

When we consider that the mere otretrhing forth 
of the hand is the result of actual thought; that the 
placing of the same in a defined spot requires some 
concentration, how much more thought ia required 
and how much more responsibility rests upon that 
hand when it acta aa the medium for transmitting the 
ideas of others perhaps infinitely greater than we our¬ 
selves. 

Any musical performance without thought is simply 
vanity aet to insane music. Considering, then, how 
every involuntary action is the result of an actual 
thought, shall we not expect that a voluntary action 
will be accompanied with much more thought? 


AN OLD BEETHOVEN PROGRAM. 


Ox April 2, 1800, a concert took place at the Burg 
theater in Vienna. The announcement in the bill con- 
ta'ned the information 'Tickets for boxes can be pro¬ 
cured from Herr von Ileethovrn at hia residence, 
Tiefer Graben, No. 231, Third Floor.” This ia the 
house which to day bears the number 10. While poor 
Beethoven was selling tickets the public was demand¬ 
ing for its money an amount of good material that 
to-day would last lor three evening*. The program 
was as follows: 

Grand symphony, by W. A Mozart. 

Air from Haydn's “Creation” (this was quite 
new, haring been performed for the first time on 
March 19. 1799), sung by Mile. Saal. 

Grand piano concerto, composed and performed 
by Beethoven. 

A septet for four stringed and three wind in¬ 
struments. composed by Beethoven and dedicated 
to Iter Majesty the Empress. 

Duet from the “Creation,” sung by M. and Mile. 

SaaL 

Herr van Beethoven will “pbanUairen” on the 
piano. 

Grand symphony for orchestra, composed by 
L. van Beethoven. 

Soeb was the way in which the septet and the “First 
Svmphony” made their appearance in the w<wid of 
music. The sixth number in the program, the “phnn- 
ta*iren.” was an improvisation on Haydn's "Emperor's 
Hymn.”—The Uurkni Courier. 
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nUSIC IN AHERICAN COLLEGES. 

CONCLUDED FROM SEPTEMBER. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

PROF. A. A. STANLEY. 

In the University of Michigan tnusio is an “elective 
in the department of literature, scieuee, and the arte. 
Hence it is not required for any academic degree, 
neither is there any special degree for which it is 
necessary. The technical courses offered include har¬ 
mony, single and double counterpoint, canon and 
fugue, composition, etc. 

In the University School of Music harmony and 
counterpoint are required of all graduates. The his¬ 
torical and critical courses in the university are three 
in number: History of Music, Musical Analysis and 
Criticism, and Music in its Ethical Relations. The 
first two of these are also required in the School of 
Music. 

The University School of Music is an institution 
conducted by an organization incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Michigan and including in its 
board of directors the president of the university, one 
of the regents, and intluential members of the facul¬ 
ties. It was established in order that students of the 
university and others might have the benefit of prac¬ 
tical work in various branches of music under instruc¬ 
tors of university grade. In addition to my duties 
as Professor of Music, I am director of this practically 
affiliated institution; so that it is sometimes difficult 
to know just where one set of duties ends and the 
other begins. This by way of explanation. 

I use Jadassohn's “Harmony and Counterpoint” 
(sometimes Bridge’s) and refer my students to other 
works whenever it seems best to draw upon other 
sources. Most of the courses are lectures with as¬ 
signed readings, study of standard works, etc. It is 
practically impossible to give a complete list of these 
readings, but the standard authorities are in constant 
use. In the university the number of hours’ credit 
is conditioned by the number of recitations per week, 
one hour of credit being given for each recitation. 
The whole number of hours required for graduation is 
120. If a student, therefore, elects harmony for a 
whole year he receives 4 hours' credit. Music can also 
be elected as a major or minor for the advanced de¬ 
grees. For the highest degree (Ph.D.) research work 
is demanded. 

As to the question of arousing an interest in the 
subject, I can only say that one must be on the alert 
to turn everything to account, and must first of all 
provide as many opportunities as possible for hearing 
good music. He must also look to it that the stu¬ 
dents are prepared to listen intelligently. For the in¬ 
structor whose field of labor is removed from the 
large cities, where such opportunities come of them¬ 
selves, this part of the problem is one that requires 
much thought, perseverance, considerable philosophy, 
and a great store of Christian fortitude. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 

PROF. ERNEST CARTER. 

OCR course is a full two-hour elective, open to 
seniors and juniors of the academic department It 
is devoted principally to the study of harmony, be¬ 
ginning with the study of musical intervals. The 
course will probably include, this year, an outline of 
musical history. The only requirement is sufficient 
knowledge of musical notation and proficiency in 
piano playing to insure the ability of the student to 
play over his four-part harmony exercises. 

Bossier’s “Elementary Harmony” is the text-book 
used. I recommend it, as the harmonization of melo¬ 
dies seems to me more natural and useful than that of 
given basses. 

Two hours weekly throughout the academic year, 
of which perhaps four weeks will be devoted to lect¬ 


ures on the history of music; the remainder har¬ 
mony. 

The course is accepted as a regular two-hour elective 
toward the degree of B.A. 

As you will see from the above, our nuisic depart¬ 
ment "is still inchoate, having been established only 
last year. Eventually I hope to see the course ex¬ 
tended to cover counterpoint, form, and orchestration, 
requiring three years for its completion. 

To stimulate an interest in music I believe that an 
orchestra and chorus should be either officially or un¬ 
officially connected with a college musical department. 
There should also he opportunity afforded for private 
instruction, vocal and instrumental. In the city col¬ 
leges these opportunities are open to all. In country 
colleges where they do not exist I think the college 
should do something to provide or at least encourage 
them. For the best results the practical should be 
encouraged to go hand in hand with the theoretic. 
Those who study theory alone are apt to think they 
know a good deal which a little practical experience 
would show them they do not know. 

SMITH COLLEGE. 

PROF. BENJAMIN BLODGETT. 

There are two courses: a general course and a 
special course, the latter being designed to afford in¬ 
dividual technical training for such students as desire 
instruction in singing, playing, and composition. 

The general course includes lectures, with syllabus 
on the history of music and musicians; the interrela¬ 
tion of music and other art forms; criticism and in¬ 
terpretation; the standard oratorios, with illustra¬ 
tions at the piano; church music; sight-singing, with 
reference to the fundamental laws of notation and 
form; and musical analysis. The regular course of 
study in the School of Music covers three years,—an 
examination is given to determine if the applicant is 
sufficiently advanced to take up the course of study,— 
and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Music. The the¬ 
oretic work includes harmony, single and double coun¬ 
terpoint, canon and fugue, orchestration, and form. 
In addition, candidates for the degree are required 
to take a selected course of two years in college 
studies, including one year each of Latin or mathe¬ 
matics, English literature, and German. They may 
also select from other college courses. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. 

PROF. W. P. BIGELOW. 

It is only recently that music has been enrolled in 
the curriculum of the college. The department seeks 
to teach the subject as a culture study rather than 
impart to the student any technical drill in music. 
It aims to acquaint him with the terminology and 
structure of mnsic, to develop a discriminating taste 
for the good in music, and to point out the part that 
music has played in the development and progress of 
nations. 

First term: Three hours a week. Lectures and reci¬ 
tations; review of the rudiments of music, essentials 
of sight reading, training in perception of intervals, 
historical study of the scales, elementary harmony. 

Second term: Three hours a week. Harmony, com¬ 
prising intervals, triads, chords of the seventh, etc., 
with their inversions, resolutions, cadences, modula¬ 
tions; harmonization of melodies. 

Third term: Study of harmony continued, chord 
and form analysis. Harmonization of chorals, strict 
counterpoint, survey of musical history with collateral 
reading. 

The course is elective, and is open to juniors and 
seniors on certain conditions, such as a slight degree 
of skill on the piano, or a fair knowledge of the ele¬ 


ments of music. That matter is left pretty mueh ' 
my hands. It has the same rank, rating, and 
as any other elective in the curriculum. I have uslj 
several text-books: Richter’s, Gows, Shepard’s 
others. 

My ideas concerning the most practical course f M 
a college like Amherst are not as yet clearly enoush 
defined to make them of service to anyone, perhara- 
I am, as it were, feeling my way. I am sure that 
musical history, harmony, and musical forms should 
occupy a prominent place in any college course ol 
music. 


OBERLIN UNIVERSITY. 

PROF. F. B. RICE. 

The theoretic studies include harmony, counter¬ 
point, canon, fugue, analysis, and history of music, 
and all are required for work in the course. We use 
different text-books, among them Richter, Jadassohn 
Hauptmann, Paul, Scchter, Homer Norris; but our 
teachers do not limit themselves to any one text-book. 

The work in history of music is done by lectures, 
4 per w eek, 144 in the school year. For harmony 
the course is four terms, 3 months each; so also of 
counterpoint; canon and fugue, 1 term each of 3 
months; analysis requires 1 year. 


ADELPHI COLLEGE. 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT. 

I take it to be the first proper object of a collegiate 
department of music to set before the general body 
of students in all departments examples of the best 
that musical art contains, elucidated by suggestion 
in words of the points, historical and structural, most 
interesting and worthy of investigation, with the ob¬ 
jects, first, of making intelligent listeners capable of 
discriminating as they hear and of estimating the 
value of a composer’s work by some fair standard; 
and, second, of putting before the students a liberal 
selection of standard works, on much the same prin¬ 
ciple that leads to the gathering of works in an art- 
museum or of books in a library for the uses of stu¬ 
dents of painting or literature. 

For the accomplishment of this object the student 
at Adelpfii College, Brooklyn, had access last year to 
a series of six symphony concerts by the Boston 
Orchestra; many scores of chamber, choral, and mis¬ 
cellaneous concerts and recitals; six special concerts 
rendered by the “angelus" and “symphony” instru 
ments, sixteen analytical recitals by the director of 
the musical department; not to speak of several 
operas by the Grau company, and, with the slight 
trouble of crossing the East river to Manhattan 
Borough, all the vast wealth of concerts and operas 
there given. 

In the more specific work of the School of Musical 
Art of Adelplii College the thought of keeping to the 
fore the beauty and meaning of music, of making n> 
telligent listeners, sound critics, and sincere lovers o 
the art. also prevails. The work is classified as 
Iegiate (that theoretical study of analysis, history, am 
composition that is accepted by the college as count 
ing toward its degrees), professional (including all * 
collegiate work and much more), and practical (* * 
ive work in playing, singing, or theory suited to 
individual need of the ordinary amateur music 
dent). The distinctively collegiate work is purely t ^ 
oretieal, and involves attendance upon specifi c® 
certs and recitals, with examination of the » 


upon the quality of the listening given to the ^ 
performed; also class-study of musical analysis ^ 
harmony or counterpoint. The study of ana J- 
not a mere naming of paragraphs of song, ron 
sonata forms, but is thorough class drill in t 
nition, separation, and description of eveI Y 
ar combination of elements that enter in 
form of style and class of musical composition^ ^ 
pupil who completes this course knows a stret ^ 
a stringendo, an exposition from an episode, a ^ ^ 
nello from a rondo, a mazurka from a minne 
lot besides. 


FIVE-MINUTE TALKS WITH GIRLS. 


BY HELENA M. MAGUIRE. 

The Girl of Moderate Tai.ent. 

How much musical talent have you? Are you one 
of those girls who, bravely facing this question, have 
found the answer to be: “Only a moderate amount”? 
And has this seemed to you a cause for discourage¬ 
ment, for giving up the study of music, for leaving it 
entirely to the more gifted? I hope not. Music has 
been called the universal language, and, if all but the 
very gifted were to withdraw and leave music to 
genius alone, then you can understand that this 
would be a limiting, a narrowing, of music and its in¬ 
fluence, which would be quite unworthy its name. 
Music is for everyone in all the world, and the fact 
that one is possessed of only moderate talent does not 
prove that one may not study music profitably. 

Why should it be different with music from what 
it is with every other study? In studying botany or 
astronomy you do not make it a question of whether 
or no you may become a “professor" of that science, 
and the discovery that you have not a great and spe¬ 
cial talent that way does not destroy your pleasure in 
the study. 

By no means ought a girl to enter upon the study 
of music with the intention of pursuing a musical 
career unless she feels a special calling that way, un¬ 
less music is truly all in all to her; but we would 
not all be artists, you know; if we were, what should 
we do for some one to applaud, to appreciate, to say 
“well done”? Music is for two classes: on the one 
hand are those who produce, and on the other those 
who appreciate. The one would be impossible without 
the other, and on either side rests the dignity of an 
interested responsibility, for the genius must give to 
the world with much travail and toil the result of his 
inspiration; and the world must give to genius en¬ 
couragement and an intelligent appreciation. 

But one must needs study to be an intelligent ap- 
preciator of art, as well as to be an inspired producer 
of art, not to the same degree necessarily; but to a 
certain extent the study must be as deep and as 
earnest 

When one 3ees the way in which so many girls re¬ 
gard music,—so carelessly taken up, so thoughtlessly 
pursued,—it is difficult to address to them strong 
words upon this subject; and yet I feel that if the girl 
of only moderate musical ability could be brought to 
understand the possibilities there are for her in music, 
the influence which she, too, may wield, and the joy 
that there is for everyone without exception in music, 
then it seems as though she must feel it worth while 
to enter upon a serious study of music, and to know 
music as one can only know it by thoughtful study 
ami loving contemplation. 

Think of all that one has to know in order to enjoy 
a good book: one must have studied the language in 
which it is written; its grammar, spelling, and con¬ 
struction; must have learned geography in order to 
have some idea of the “placing” of the story, and his¬ 
tory to understand the environment given the char¬ 
acters; must have cultivated imagination to a certain 
extent; must have read many other books, from those 
of childhood up, and have kept a little note-book in 
which to jot down fine sentences, well-turned phrases, 
and daintily-worded sentiments. All this you must 
have done before you can appreciate a good book: 
und the more you have added to your knowledge in 
th-i way of biography, so that you knoiv somewhat of 
the man who wrote the book, the circumstance under 
which he lived and worked, and the way in which the 
influences of life wrought upon him so that he was 
able to write a great book, the more you will have 
added to your capacity for enjoyment, and you will 
Hot appreciate a good book one bit the less, nor lack 
enjoyment in it, because, despite your love for liter¬ 
ature, you know that you can never write a book 
yourself. 

Just so with music. Tn order to appreciate it you 
®ust study it, and the more one studies it the more 
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one enjoys it, and the-more enjoyment one give* to 
otaers. People who boast that they have never studied 
music, who are contented to he ignorantly and rnawk 
Ishly amateur, are the |>eople who have done moot to 
make music a subject for ridicule in this country. 

An intelligent girl is usually modest, hut it is really 
remarkable that so many girls otherwise so well it! 
formed, should, in the past, have been so tauntingly 
ignorant of the first principles of music. That site 
“had not the talent” is no excuse. When you think 
of it, some of the things which arc going farthest to 
make our country a musically cultured one must have 
been accomplished largely by girls of only moderate 
talent. Geniuses are few and far between, even among 
our American girls, and, this being the case, who fill 
our conservatories all the country over, and make the 
building of new and better ones possible, who give so 
many musicians a livelihood as teachers, who fill 
the concert halls and the pockets of the virtuosi, who 
swell the subscription lists of the musical journals 
and buy musical literature and demand that it shall 
be found in our public libraries? Do you not see the 
girl of hut moderate talent in all this? She is a 
powerful influence, not only because she has the ad 
vantage of numbers, hut because she has felt it worth 
her while to cultivate what talent she has. 

And why not? To he sure, you may have acme 
unhappy moments when your limitations compass you 
about, and bind you down to the stern reality that 
you may never do anything great musically, when 
with thought and imagination w inging their way high 
up into the ideal your fingers lag la-hind in the slough 
of incompetcncy; or when you listen to a more gifted 
girl interpret a piece of music, and acknowledge, w ith 
dreary humility, that you had never found therein 
half what she brings out, or when you come from your 
lesson with the shamed consciousness that you are 
not all your teacher would wish. These are miserable 
moments, indeed, but they would seem lmt slight to 
you could you hut look upon the other side end see 
what genius suffers. You can see. Read the life of 
any one of the great composers, and you have the 
story of the price of genius. 

So accept your little pain in the spirit of all gener- 
oJty, and, as so many other girls have done, cou 
rageously make the most of what you have. Make 
music in the world even though your audience may 
never be larger than your home circle. Here you are 
bound to please. If you join your love for music to a 
sincere effort to understand music, even though you 
play but the simplest compositions, you are sure to 
make enjoyable music, and by that I mean music so 
well beloved and understood by the flayer that 
through her love and intelligence it finds it* way to 
the hearts and understandings of her auditor*. 

One need not be a genius to love mu.ir. or to study 
it heartily, and if you study music in this way you 
will be well repaid in the pleasure you receive, as weU 
as the pleasure you may give; you will h.ve hu.hlrd 
for yourself a solid musical foundation, and, may 1. 
when you grow to woman.,,sal **"*..£*? 
splendid company of those who with but little m • 
cal ability themselves have yet done so much to for- 
ward the'eause of music in this country, rial^ 
ness is to give aid to struggling genm*, and to make 
home-study and home production both po**>We 

F C bl J r l of little talent is it not worth while to 
study music? 

people contrary why, >nd 

they cannot understand. They 

become alarmed if some one snggreU that ^ ^ 

Classical music is doubtless all - - 

Classical in ... tli „h,’ for them. A piece 

but it is too " rt , yt l lT „i,-xl or melodic 

that contains a J allse jt citato* 

progress 

little or no exeruse oi 


EXPERIENCES AND OBSERVATIONS PROM 
THE CLASS ROOM. 

BY HERMAN P. OHKLIUS. 

40. Students who speak out clearly and distinctly, 
articulate each syllable well, do not mumble their 
words, do not drawl as if life were a burden, who 
n. ver think it a hardship to go over and over a pas¬ 
sage until it is learned, these are the si udetita who al¬ 
ways make steady, rapid progress, and eventually be¬ 
come successful teachers and virtuosi. 

50. Mere finger playing is useless; brain and mind 
playing is alone worth striving for. To acquire this 
quickly, observe the following formula: Counting 
aloud is good; counting uluud with the metronome 
ticking is better; counting aloud aud slumping is the 
lies! and quickest method to instill- correct values and 
repoae, and should lie diligently adhered to until it is 
mastered. 

51. Blow ness in catching on to an idea, as w ell as in 
performance, ran be overcome by repeating the same 
idea over again and again, in the very same words, or 
identical fingerings, never vary ing a sentence or phrase 
om- iota; in that way the idea is gradually impressed, 
and thereafter can easily and quickly to recalled 
w henever wanted. 

52. If a eons, lent ious teacher is tom bed and affected 
by a few tear drops w hich are easily forced, he will 
never get out of the student the good there is in him. 
The rourte to to pursued is to ignore these tears, and 
to continue as if nothing unusual bad happened; by 
so doing the student become* oblivious of self and 
engrossed in the work. 

53. Although most students think they can stand 
great pressure to move them ahead, they realty cannot 
do so. They rebel, end expect and demand from the 
teacher that be nuke everything easy and ready to 
acquire. Students, that cannot to done! Sacrifices, 
hard work, arlf-dcnials, <-|o«e application, daily, 
monthly, yes, yearly, rigorous discipline, etc., these 
ape some of the mean* by which artists obtain their 
artistic results. 

54. One of the stoutd remark* we hear so often is: 
“1 only wish to learn for my own amusement. I do 
not want any technic or exercises" Just ss if one 
could do anything for one’* own amusement without 
application and acquirement of some sort of execution. 
What Wly! Without giving proprr attention to 
finger-work, the tiniest hit cannot to played salisfac- 
torily. and why do anything worth the doing, if not 
well? 

55. It is infinitely totter to do those thing* one can 
do perfectly than attempt and blunder through some¬ 
thing that it away beyond one. 

5fi. Do not listen to people who say: “Do not beat 
with your feet.” They know not whereof they speak. 

57.*Many student* seem to think that after a les¬ 
son is gone over, and a new bason laid out, the old 
lesson is to be lsid aside, and nothing more to to 
done with it. Such impressions prevent thousand* 
from ever playing h*H well. Never lay by anything; 
always keep on improving what you have learned. 

SH. Don’t pretend you know something stout every¬ 
thing that comes up. The experienced teacher can’t 
to fooled that way; so don’t pretend to be smart by 
saying: ”1 understand,” when you know absolutely 
nothing whatever about the subject under discussion 
Just state what you know, and what you do not, and 
then the teacher can instill what you need to know. 


Tice teacher and liis work represent but a few of 
the factor* of the transformation ol the pupil into 
the finished musician. The greatest put of the work 
i. to be done by the pupil himself. The teacher helps 
his pupil to the right way, but the pupil must direct 
his own footsteps in his efforts to reach the goal 
This goal is not always to the swiftest. The pupil 
who is content, at time*, to work even without being 
conscious of progress has a* fair grounds for hope of 
winning sure*** a* a more talented companion. 
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THE REPRODUCTION OP ORCHESTRAL EF¬ 
FECTS ON THE PIANOFORTE. 


BY E. B- KKOEuEH. 


In an article in The Etude for September the 
writer recommended the study of instrumentation on 
the purt of pianists in order to develop tone-coloring 
in the touch. It was held that, if the player would 
imugine certain passages to be allotted to suitable 
orchestral instruments, he could thus awaken more 
interest in his performance by the different kinds of 
touch resulting from this plan than would otherwise 
be the case. Such a statement, of course, is subject to 
criticism. There are many able pianists who believe 
that the limitations of the pianoforte are so decidedly 
marked that all efforts in the direction of producing 
orchestral effects upon it are useless and absurd. 

Nevertheless, there exist a large number of piano¬ 
forte compositions which are transcriptions from 
operas or orchestral works. Indications are frequently 
found in them as to the instruments for which cer¬ 
tain melodies were originally intended. These indi¬ 
cations naturally arouse in the player a desire to ap¬ 
proach as nearly as possible the tone-quality of the 
instrument mentioned. Should he be a stndent of in¬ 
strumentation, and especially should the feeling for 
orchestral coloring be strong within him, he will strive 
for it all the more. 

The horn-tone differs from that of the oboe; the 
violin differs from the clarinet. Is it poasibie to 
indicate by the touch such differences on so posi¬ 
tive an instrument as the pianoforte! We have the 
statement of Berlioz that Mendelssohn played for him 
his overture to "Kingal’a Cave” on the pianoforte, and 
invested his performance with so much color as to 
give Berlioz an excellent idea of the manner in which 
it was scored. There are accounts of similar per¬ 
formances by Liszt, Rubinstein, Saint-Saens, and 
d’ Albert. 

The touch is mainly responsible for different color- 
effects upon the pianoforte. Can different varieties 
of touch, representing, to a certain extent, the in¬ 
struments of the orchestra, be so indicated that the 
student may make an effort to obtain them, and 
achieve a reasonable amount of success? It is the 
purpose of this article to try to do this, as nearly 
as is possible. 

Stringed Instruments. 

In the case of the stringed instruments, it is prac¬ 
tically impossible to produce on the pianoforte the 
penetrating, vibrating tone characteristic of the vio¬ 
lin. The most earnest efforts to imitate it are un¬ 
availing. All that can be recommended is that the 
player follow upon the customary lines of securing as 
tine a singing tone as be can, by means of a clinging 
touch. Should figure-work appear in the composition, 
the ordinary legato touch should be employed. Piz¬ 
zicato effects may be imitated by a quick, snappy 
plucking of chords. A good example of the last men¬ 
tioned may be found in Saint-Saens's transcription of 
themes from Gluek's ‘'Alceste.” 

The middle section of the keyboard has more in 
common with the viola than the upper section has 
with the violin. There is here something of the veiled 
character of the viola if the melody be played without 
a strong clinging or pressure touch. 

But if the pressure touch he used in u melody com¬ 
bined with “syncopated” or “after” pedaling, a fair 
imitation of the violoncello may be had. In this 
rase it is best not to use the soft pedal, as it would 
produce a muffled effect. If the pianoforte is not 
quite new, the resemblance is even closer than if it 
be a new one. The second subject in the Itnale of 
Henselt’s “K minor Concerto” is a beautiful example 
of a melody which is truly ’cello-like in character. 
For pizzicato effects, a short, springing hand action 
can be used. The opening measures of the largo from 
Beethoven’s "Sonata in A-major.” opus 2, So. 2, con¬ 
tain a bass passage which may he considered as hav¬ 
ing the effect of a pizzicato upon the ’cello. 
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To obtain a tone resembling the flute quality * 
short, detached, purely Auger staccato touch is neve, 
sary. A composition which demands this loueh i» 
Mendelssohn’s “Caprice in K minor,” opus 1#, No. i- 
Liszt’s transcription of the overture to “William lei! 
contains the flute obligato to the celebrated pastorale. 

The imitation of the oboe may best be had by play 
ing with a rather stiff hand action, entirely without 
the clinging touch, and without the aid of the soft 
pedal. Should the hammers be worn to some extent, 
the effect will be even more satisfactory. Ocvasiou 
ally, the hammers of a grand, which has been in use 
for some time, can be so moved by the eoft |«dal that 
the edges of the grooves in the hammers will strike 
the strings in such manner that a “sandy” soft oI torn- 
will result. This may be considered as being some 
what similar to that of an oboe. A iinc example U 
Reineeke’s transcription of the andante from Schu¬ 
bert’s “C-major Symphony." The melody was ottg 
inally written for the oboe. 

In endeavoring to secure a elarinet tone, the wrist 
should be held very loosely ("devitalized") and the 
damper pedal used with extreme care; indeed, as little 
as possible. The slow movement of Beethoven s 
“Sonata in Bflat,” opus 22, offers a fine opportunity 
to get a ehirinet tone on the pianoforte. Thin lovely 
melody is well suited to the clarinet, and the player 
may fancy it as having been intended for that inatru 
meat. 

Although the bassoon is considered to be the bass of 
the oboe, yet it has a great deal of individuality. 
It is much more difficult to imitate the tone of this 
instrument on the pianoforte than that of the ohue. 
The principles given for the imitation of the oboe- 
tone will epply to that of the bassoon: stiff action 
and a dear cut finger stroke. Liszt's transcription of 
the scherzo from Beethoven's “Fifth Symphony* will 
prove a good example for study. 

Brash, etc. 

In regard to the horns, the directions given to so- 
c-uring the elarinrt tone may ha followed, excepting 
that the damper pedal should he used after rack single 
note or chord, and the eoft pedal held down 
constantly. The beautiful melody at the 
ment of Liszt's “Lts Preludes” is first given to the 
violoncello. In the pianoforte transcription, thin 
should be played with a clear touch aad without the 
aid of the soft pedal. Shortly after, the an melody 
appears a third higher, and is allotted to the horn. 
Here the soft pedal should be employed, and the 
touch should be very clinging. In this same work, 
an exquisite passage for the horn quartet follows, the 
’cellow playing the accompaniment. The wrist should 
be held as loosely as possible, and a “boneless hand" 
with pressure touch will come near to obtaining the 
desired effect The nocturne from Men.lriwohn's “Slid 
summer Night’s Dream” musk gives soother charm 
ing example of this kind. 

For the trumpet tone nothing better can be reruns 
mended than the fanfare beginning Uaat’s trmnerrip- 
tioB of Wagner's “TannhJluaer March.” Play with a 
rigid arm action and firm finger stroke. Use the 
damper pedal only after the longer notes. For a 
powerful theme by trombones, the am touch may be 
used as that recommended for use in the rase of the 
trumpet tone. When a fine sonorous effect of com¬ 
bined trombones ami tuba is sought after, a full and 
fervent pressure may he used, similar to that 
mended in obtaining horn quartet effects. - but 
w hat broader. 

The arpeggio runs, characteristic of the harp, are 
easily imitated on the pianoforte. A quick sweep of 
the ha ml is essential, and the soft pedal may he us^t. 

-but not the danqier pedal If played la thin way' 
the arpeggios in Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” will 
have a great charm 

Short, soft kettle-drum strokes may he imitated by 
playing with a firm finger touch, and with (he raw . f 
the soft pedal. 

For full orchestral effects, no specific instruction can 
be given, unless it he that the player should play 
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music * The very way wv AngU> S axons siprsss mtr- 
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A pupil presents herself to las, pnsonaed, we will ay, 
of the average amount of Intelligence and amaaral 
talent; the i* In rarnewt. and willing to work, sad 
when we hare sat her a certain amount of study ws 
are often dumbfounded if brilliant rswulle an ant 
furthcoming Let us, in this partkulnr ruse, lay the 
fault at our awn dove, for ia assigning the pupil her 
work we ha■ e not told her hoir to use kav hewinu ssd 
fingers. The stsf is n->t the all sufficient. 

—1 here is always room at the top" But it la 
through toll aad sacrifice that we shall climb the 
steep ascent, lot us entases this blew an the ptisst 
■winds of oar young pupils if wo wish them to besoms 
musicians, not mere perforin*ra. It is belter to hen 
them piny ten measures perfectly, then ten (•*« » 
differently. II you succeed in teaching them the fu 
meaning of the old maxim “fuflsi kale, yen oaf 
consider yourself fortunate, and your still 
bale pupils will rise op and cwB y»* 


II 


oo—om W W e WWW. — g--- w . , 

pupils could "grapplo to their scrub* that w 
maxim they would nut bo in such ds-spera te ha rry 
Interpret save the mark!— the mssterpun* 
a Kirk the great oaea have slaved, and cmly yes** 
of study, ( a s s ented them to a diecriminatiag P 1 1 ^, 
There to a general rush for Heothoven aid 
witheoit ever aotiring l*apw Haydn, and yet 

,1 ea mot which only °u' " 


given many a musical 


And 


claan artists surreed in sxpreming gratefully 
the sum* may be said of the incomparable, 
sadly negtoetod. M.rart Metier Ur to p«*T °**^ t 
and Kublau tntelligwnUy than to mutilate pom 


. a ,. t^u bo 

kklUMMI «ho«tld irtwluin Ui*»w»»w* ^ 

musk, to recording the occurtenewa el lew* 1 "*- 

down those things .n music »h‘ ftl . 

their sttentiou. When snylhiug » ^ 

to paper it to being fixed in memory. The . ^ 
recording musical ideas commonly cslkd n ^ 
ran he moat quickly teamed by copyinff nm * K 
sayings of thr teacher at lease o*. which are '*• ^ 

able, become teller understood and esta 
memory if w* write them out U *’** 

Having a record often proves of great vslu*- 
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PUSH FORWARD. 


BY WILLIAM E. SNYDER. 


Have you arrived at a point in some department 
of your musical development frucu which you seem to 
be unable to make any further progress! la technical 
work, for instance, you have made a good start, but 
(ail to get beyood a certain point Vou want your 
playing to express ideal beauty, or, at knot, to sound 
effective and pleswiug. You Warn that ia many cases 
tke trouble is caused by imperfect training in technic ; 
to you set about to right that, working determinedly 
and diligently for awbik, until yuur are suddenly con- 
hunted, seemingly, by an imposesbk barrier,—a wall 
ur a sea. 

U you bare the divine call to do the work you are 
at, you will qukkly learn that there arc no real ob- 
italics , that the moment you push forward over what 
•reins to be one, a way will be opened lor you. 

1 my, again, that you must kora the law, aad work 
intelligently with it- This ia true, not only in piano- 
technir. but in all work and Ufa. Fur instance, if 
yuu wish to avoid net-backs in the way if overstrain¬ 
ing muscles, you should become acquainted with the 
tows of muscular development, as taught by expert 
athletes. In that way only caa you know proper 
gymnastic* and kow to apply them to develop the 
strong, flexible muscles required fur the simplest 
touch or easiest piece5 for in many cases these re¬ 
quire lbs moat control a fact nut generally known 
to amateurs 

Yea. pud. right on and you a ill find dry land to 
walk on, instead of a sen. The supposed barrier will 
become a defense to you, will be converted la to 

strength 

Think of the enormous mental power of the great 
Napoleon) When told that he could not (was the 
Alps with bis army; that it was an impossibility; be 
answered "There are no Alps.” They did not exist 
lor him. He had removed them mentally. Oaa you 
not my that loot There are no Alps’ There ate no 
obstacles: Push ahead and see them no mute. They 
disappear almost instantly before your determination 
and you succeed, you win; you are master I You 
are no more tortured by inability to express the 
beautiful through your fingers, for you are master; 
they your acrvanU. All who express their souls 
through an instrument played by fingers must thus 
gxin absolute mastery of the moans the fingers. That 
is one tide of the work. 

All who express their souls—ah, yea, that reminds 
“* of the other side, the principal thing underlying 
sll art, life, and work tbs soul. It must ever expand 
and grow toward the light of the ideal if era are true 
ousiciaaA 

Have you come to a place where you say: “I can- 
tot understand the meaning, the eoul plcturea, lHe 
ibougbt in this piers which I am studying. The 
longer I practice it the worm it areoit to get. It is 
beyond me It seems to express the lifs of n soul so 
. »uch larger aad so different from mine that I despair 
of ever being able to get the right conception of it, so 
'Hat is the urn of my bothering with it. I will give 
it Up." 

Now I my. With doubted emphasis: Rush straight 
•head. Know you not that every soul must grow 
u P»srd to the light; must expand! That ia its law. 
11 you have not all the light and know ledge you need 
to understand the composition you wish to interpret, 
demand more, expert more, search for more, end it 
•'ll rarely come. "The way is closed to doubters 
’•ty" Look at the sky, the stars, the water, the 
Sowers aad fields and woods for new ideas to expire* 
“y your musk, for what pice* does not have some 
»f them reflected ia it! Search in painting, archi 
t^ture, science, religion, philosophy, for new sug 
*** u °us. The universe baa no boundaries. There ia 
to end of beauty. Musk expre s s e s that; it is, there¬ 
fore. as imperishable. 

H yon have apparently come to a stand still in the 
TO toep»io« of your pices, and you am emptied of ideas 
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to improve your interpretation, now is your oppor¬ 
tunity to gam new suggestions, for they are always 
very near at such a time. You have only to reach 
forth and take them. The soul, as the body, must 
ever have new food, the mind new ideas, else it grows 
’-* ■ it gets into a rut; and what is more detri¬ 
mental to art-work, playing, or teaching! 

1 here are many who, having spent a year or two 
m study with some master abroad or at home—the 
so-railed finishing course" (more often only the be¬ 
ginning. the first really good work they have done), 
settle down somewhere—yes, settle down in every 
way, to stay. What need of more studying, thinking, 
working. He has got a few peculiar rules of working 
from the famous master; all that remains for him 
to do, now that he ha* settled down to teach the rest 
«f bis life, is to tell these same things to every pupil. 

^uih a man cannot avoid getting into a rut. He 
mistake* the peculiar way of working of a great 
w orkir fur the art in which there are many great 
ways of working. The great worker has his own indi¬ 
vidual manner or system of working and progressing. 
\ ou may imitate it, but if you stop at that your 
work will Bot be great. You must do your own read¬ 
ing, thinking, studying, searching for new ideas for 
the improvement and expansion of your life-business, 
no matter how great the master who directs you, or 
whether you have any special teacher at all. 

Aa before suggested, your teachers are all about 
you. in nature, literature, art, and no man only, acting 
aa yuur teacher, can teach you enough to make your 
wurk perfect. Of course, it is best to have the per¬ 
sonal help of a master also, but your mind and soul 
must fi-i-d on all the perfection and beauty in the 
univer*-. So. whoever you are, in whatever stage of 
prugn-oa, if you have come to a halt, and there seems 
to be no way to turn, push right forward. 

Only so can you acquire the great strength and en¬ 
durance you need, eithrr technically cr in soul-develop¬ 
ment. Once doing this, you will never have to do 
just the same thing again. You will never lose the 
added power. Consequently, all subsequent efforts 
w ill be easy and easier, and you will most certainly 
attain more and more toward perfect mastery in this 
way. 


REBINDING MUSIC BOOKS. 


BY C. A. BBOWNE. 


It may be good news to some teachers and students, 
alike, that, with a little time, care, and patience, the 
lightly put together music books, like the Peters, 
1 jtolff, etc-, albums of symphonies, overtures, and 
duet* may be neatly bound at home. 

You will need a small can of fish-glue, a little coarse, 
new , cheese-cloth, and some fine dark blue or black 


srealine dress-lining. 

| have seen a home bound set of symphonies which 
iJ an extra cover of heavy Manila paper, with the 
tics beautifully lettered. 

The first step ia to cut with sharp scissors a nar 
»w Strip of cheese-cloth a little wider than the back 
1 the book, and, if it be a little longer also, it will 
„ „„ harm. Glue the cheese-cloth firmly into place; 
s.l i.la.c the book upon its back so that the weight 
xma upon the glued part, with the sides held up- 
Ight between smoothing irons, two on a side; and 
i it dry over night, or for twenty-four hours. Be 
i„. that the book is on a board, or something to 
liich it will not dry fast. 

When the book ia perfectly dry, thread a coarse 
redln with heavy thread, double, if you ike, and sew 
trough the back of the book, cheesecloth, and all. 
sch 'section just as it was made in the beginning, ex- 
... t that it w-ai be Stronger, if sewn in tresh hoes. 
Jvour knot* come on the cheesecloth side (they 




as possible, to prevent raveling. Cut it a little wider 
than the original cheese-cloth, to allow for covering 
up the waste places, knots, and all; and let it be a 
little longer than the book, to allow for trimming off, 
at the last. Glue your strip of perealine over the 
cheesecloth with special care. Try to put on just 
enough glue, and see that the edges are not neglected. 
Dry this in the same way that you did the cheese¬ 
cloth strip, upright, between the irons, and let it get 
bone dry even if it takes a week. Then take sharp 
scissors and trim off very closely tile overlapping ends 
of glued-together cheese-cloth and perealine. The 
process is not intricate, but I have described it in 
detail, to obviate mistakes. 

Try it, and you will have a self-bound book of music 
that will lay flat when you open it, and that will, 
with reasonable use, last you for years to come. 


ABSOLUTE PITCH. 


EY W. F. APTKORP. 


[Several music students became involved in a con¬ 
troversy on the question of absolute pitch. By agree¬ 
ment the matter was referred to Mr. William F. 
Apthorp, the well-known critic. Part of his reply is 
printed below.—E d.] 

Absolute pitch may mean either of two things, as 
the loose use of language goes in common conversa¬ 
tion. It may mean either a certain definite musical 
pitch, to be expressed in figure as a definite rate of 
vibration per second, or it may mean the power of 
recognizing such pitch by ear. 

In the first sense, there is no absolute—that is, in¬ 
variable—pitch recognized all over the musical world. 
The note C, for instance, does not always represent 
the same rate of vibration. It may be a little higher 
in Paris than in Munich; a little lower in Boston 
than in London. There is no universally recognized 
standard, but nearly every country has a standard 
of its own. In European countries that support great 
standing armies this standard is legalized and en¬ 
forced for the sake of uniformity in pitch in all in¬ 
struments made for use in military bands. 

In the other sense, an ear for absolute pitch does 
not exist. By this is meant the power of recognizing 
any note by ear, without being furnished with any 
standard of comparison. The Germans call it “den 
trefl This power is not very common, even among 
musicians; but a good many, especially violinists, 
have it. 

If some one strikes C on the piano, without your 
seeing the keyboard or knowing what note he was 
going to strike, without his having previously given 
you the pitch of any note in the scale, and you recog¬ 
nize the note struck as C. simply by ear, then you 
have “absolute pitch” in your head. 

If, on the other hand, he strikes C and tells you it 
is C, and then strikes some other note, which you 
recognize correctly by ear, then yon have only proved 
that you have “relative pitch,” for you have recog¬ 
nized the note merely by the interval it made with 
the C that was given you as a standard. 

Some favored individuals have the ear for absolute 
pitch in an extraordinary degree of delicacy. Clara 
Louise Kellogg, for instance, could give you Covent 
Garden C, Steinway C, French "normal diapason” C, 
out of her own head, without touching an instrument. 
But, in common parlance, having absolute pitch means 
being able to give you any note you please at the 
standard pitch of the country you live in, without 
referring to any instrument. 


Simplicity in song is not discreditable. The failure 
and discredit Is in purposeless song, or merely vocal 
dexterity which fails to move the heart. On the other 
hand, difficult music is no proof of genius or even 
talent. It is often quite the contrary. The test of 
merit is in neither of these things, but in those quali¬ 
ties which all good music must have—life and beauty. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN TEACHING. 


BY E. B. BILL. 


\\'K all recognize that it is individual method that 
makes the successful teacher, but it is seldom stated 
wherein that individuality consists. 

To begin w ith, it is manner of presentation rather 
than startling novelty of truths that is the essential 
quality of such individuality. Perhaps the most strik¬ 
ing method of piano-teaching of to-day, that of Lesche- 
titsky, does not pretend to discovery of vastly im¬ 
portant and brilliantly novel ideas, but is rather the 
simplest possible exposition of such fundamental 
truths as have always underlain the methods of the 
greatest players and teachers. 

It remained for Delsarte to formulate *he laws of 
muscular relaxation that must have held true for the 
well-poised men and women of all ages. The Grecian 
civilization—with its symmetry of life and perfect 
balance between body and soul — did not, in its lack 
of self-consciousness, need to be warned against the 
dangers of spasmodic muscular contraction. It knew 
instinctively that true power lay in self-possession. 
It remained for modern times to pile up mountains 
of self-conscious complexity and hyper-analytical diffi¬ 
culties, which could only be leveled by Delsarte s 
epoch-making discoveries. 

What Delsarte has done for every-day life, Lesche- 
titsky has done for the piano, in simplifying and going 
to the root of difficulties in piano-technic, mainly 
psychological. There are few of his fundamental ideas 
which are not either openly expressed or hinted at 
in Czerny's “Letters to a Young Lady on the Art of 
Playing the Pianoforte,” but in their manner of pres¬ 
entation and point of view they are wholly novel. 

Doubtless there are other ways of teaching exactly 
what Leschetitsky teaches, if one could see circum¬ 
stance and material in the proper light of inspiration. 
Truth is so various and many-sided that one need 
never believe that one has come to the end of the 
ways in which it may be set forth. The facts of 
piano-teaching are well established, the fundamental 
principles are well recognized (better perhaps to-day 
than they have ever been), but that does not prevent 
one from being ever on the alert to perceive new chan¬ 
nels through which they need be diverted to suit the 
needs of individual temperament. 

The successful teacher must be sensitive in his ob¬ 
servation of the pupil's temperament. He must en¬ 
deavor, if possible, to formulate the pupil's life out¬ 
side of music. In general the temperamental faults 
come to the surface, in music and in daily life alike, 
even if the interest in music be quite superficial. 
Often the musical faults can be reached and remedied 
through the influences of life itself. The great com¬ 
posers have often achieved their greatest work when 
most oppressed by the complexities and tragic elements 
of their daily life. The moral force which these diffi¬ 
culties call forth involuntarily makes possible greater 
conquests in their artistic territory. 

Try, therefore, if possible, to arrive at some knowl¬ 
edge of the general mental habits of the pupil, her 
literary tastes, her idea of the aims and ends of social 
existence, the extent to which religion enters into her 
life. Let the pupil feel the privilege of individual ex¬ 
pression, be it ever so slight Encourage her to seek 
for the “message” which each composer conveys, and 
not to be content with feeling it herself, but to make 
the teacher realize her conception of it 

In many cases the “individual” interpretation will 
have to be modified; but a tactful teacher can do 
much to inspire a pupil to feel the value of the free¬ 
dom and self-reliance which such a method inevitably 
brings, and, what is more, makes the actual over¬ 
stepping of limits only a path to the surer perception 
of the true essence of interpretation. 

To the successful teacher the gospel of musical 
truth can find almost as many outlets of expression a» 
there are varieties of temperament. That does not 
mean that a teacher must have as many methods of 
instruction as he has pupils. His observation must 
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be keen enough to lead him to accurate classification 
of temperaments. He will soon discover that one 
method may be used to handle a certain class of tem¬ 
perament, with only slight modifications in individual 
cases Such a habit will facilitate getting a real grasp 
on the calibre of pupils, while at the same time enor¬ 
mously increasing command over the teaching 
medium — one’s own ideas. 

Above all, the successful teacher must be unsparing 
of himself, must be spontaneously outgoing in his sym¬ 
pathy with the musical and temperamental problems 
of each pupil. He must, with simple humility, be 
willing to draw on the struggles and problems with 
which his own early career was beset, the personal 
trials and agonies with which he caught and har¬ 
nessed his own musical Pegasus. He must show a 
standard at once relentlessly high, yet tactfully sym¬ 
pathizing with the absence of opportunity or educa¬ 
tion that the pupil may suffer from. Such an attitude 
will certainly lift teaching above mere pedagogical 
routine, and make piano-lessons something more to 
the pupil than disconnected, dry problems of technic 
and automatic interpretation and harmonizing. 

The teacher with such ideas must find his horizon, 
musical and personal, enormously enlarged; the pupil 
will awake to the realization of more than a casual 
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PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY FRANCES C. ROBINSON. 


The time has been when any young person w r ho 
played the piano acceptably and who possessed a 
limited knowledge of the rudiments of music would 
set up as a teacher of the pianoforte and plunge into 
that great responsibility, viz.: the guidance of chil¬ 
dren along the way in the greatest of all the arts— 
Music! It is, however, by no means so common a 
thing as it was a few years ago, for the reason that 
parents have become more discriminating and are 
more anxious that their children shall be placed, from 
the very start, in most efficient hands. 

Our conservatories, and the best private teachers, 
all advocate and follow out a special training for those 
intending to teach. The advancement in the methods 
of teaching in all branches of learning has been very 
great in recent years, and the teaching of music keeps 
quite abreast of this general advance. 

After careful musical study and training with the 
best of masters, the one who will succeed is the teacher 
who possesses originality with judgment, who has 
ideas regarding the training of others, and regarding 
the best, surest, and most interesting ways of convey¬ 
ing his knowledge to others. It requires one kind of 
ability to take in knowledge, and altogether another 
to be able to give out to others. 

In teaching there must, of course, be, first of all, a 
knowledge of child-nature and a study of each pupil 
individually; then teachers must possess powers to 
explain, to illustrate, to make everything perfectly 
plain to the child (or adult) mind. Pupils, nowadays, 
are trained by all teachers worthy the name to play 
with brains as well as with fingers. Instruction in 
musical form and elementary harmony begins with 
almost the first lesson. 

Children are much interested in picking the parts 
of a flower to pieces, and then learning the relation¬ 
ship of each tiny part to the other: and so in music. 
If it is presented to them in an attractive manner, a 
knowledge of its construction interests them at once 
and, in the end, develops intelligent musicians, not 
mere players. 

I would suggest that at the very first lessons the 
teacher speak of tone, and illustrate, at the piano, by 
showing different kinds of tone as the results of differ¬ 
ent kinds of touch. Appeal at once to the ear of each 
pupil and thus begin the development of musical taste. 
Cater on show that notes are merely the signs used 
for representing sound. Here will follow the usual 
training in notes and their values, but very often it 
is well to begin a little melody playing, using figures 


only (1, 2, 3, 4, 5); not for any length of time, how. 
ever, as it is apt to cause pupils to depend more upon 
numbers than upon the notes afterward. 

Very soon, teach half-tones and whole tones. Build 
up an entire scale — the C-major scale— by half tones 
and whole tones. Number each note on paper, and 
show on paper, as well as at the piano, how the half¬ 
tones come between 3 and 4 and 7 and 8. Explain 
that the half tones must come just so (between 3 and 
4 and 7 and 8) in every major scale, and then write 
the scale of G. 

Tell children how they can find out what scale 
“comes next”; that G-major begins a fifth above C- 
major, and D-major a fifth above G, and so on. Play 
the scale of G-major without F-sharp, also play the 
scale of D-major without its sharps, letting the pupil 
notice, and point out where, the scale sounds unpleas¬ 
ant to the ear. Do this that he may realize the use 
of sharps and flats to make the scales sound correctly, 
as well as for bringing the half-tones in their proper 
places. Do not mention key signatures until the 
scales of C-, G-, and D- major have been built up, tone 
by tone, and the use of sharps is clearly understood. 
Then explain key signatures. 

Time or rhythm is another thing to he introduced 
in the earliest lessons. Again make no use of the 
signs until you have developed in the child a sense of 
pulse, of accent, and of measure. It is not enough to 
begin teaching that a whole note is worth four beats, 
a half-note worth two, and so on; or that two halves, 
or four quarters make a whole. Children will learn 
all that readily in an arithmetical way and yet fail 
to grasp what we mean by time. But, if allowed to 
make some motion rhythmically they will feel what 
is meant. Sometimes the teacher can test childrens 
sense of rhythm by playing a little dance music, or a 
march, marking the time well, when it will usually be 
found that eac-h child possesses a good sense of time 
when appealed to in some such way. 

After the pupil understands the simpler forms of 
time, the teacher must insist on everything new being 
counted aloud. Help children to find the musical 
thought, or idea, in each tiny exercise, and as the 
exercises grow longer, point out the little sentences, 
and thus begin instruction in phrasing, or musical 
punctuation. 

As soon as a child plays a third, analyze it for him. 
and when he arrives at three tones struck together, 
begin your explanation and analysis of chords. 

In the training which is more muscular, or physica , 

■—finger, wrist, and arm action, or technic,—when 
training the little fingers, whether at table or piano, 
always give the reason for each movement that you 
wish him to try to learn. Explain that certain mn 
cles can only receive their proper development by ^ 
ing moved exactly as you are pointing out, but ma^ 
it very plain that we train our fingers, wrists, ^ 
arms merely to the end that we may produce the 
possible tone. , . 

While I would urge all teachers to draw upon w 
own resources as far as possible, and to origins e 
themselves tests, illustrations, and exercises to 
special needs,—there are a number of i. 1 ful 
have been published of late which are very c P 
and, in closing, I will name a few. Many exce ^ 
books on elementary harmony are in existence^ ^ 
teachers of the young will often find it n f C ^ a ^’ or ( ; 
simplify the ideas of even the most simp • ^ 

on harmony in order to make it attracdl ' e ., tu( j T 
young. Harmony need not be the dry, di c ^ 
it lias so long been made if the very *' irS *’J^ sar -— 
taken as simply and gradually as is really n ^ 
I mean beginning, always, with elementary ^ 
and taking no steps ahead until all before i ^ ^ 
fectly plain and the way thus made c ear 
greater difficulties which follow. 

The books which I shall recommend are: 

1. “Ear Training,” by Arthur E. Heacox. ^ 

2. "Studies in Musical Rhythm.” by Edgar • R \V 

3. “Studies in Measure and Rhythm, 1 

Krause. „ Je*» 

4. ‘Intervals, Chords, and Ear Training, 
I’arkinan Brown. 
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3 rd VALSE IMPROMPTU. 


F. G. RATH BUN. 
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The Happy Plowman. 


Arr from H. Lichner, Op. 295, No.3. 


Allegro moderato 
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N93 * 41 Come, Danee With Me. 


Mazurka. 

SECONDO. 


F. R. WEBB, Op. 96, No. 3. 
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Allegro ma nontroppo. 


Come, Danee With Me. 

Mazurka. 

PEIMO. 


F. R. WEBB, Op. 96, No.3. 
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GIPSY DANCE. 


Allegro. 


GEORGE W. HUNT, Op. 8. 
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A Call to Merry Danee. 

Carl Heins, Op. 117, No. 1. 




CopTright 1*00 by Tbeo. Pres*er. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































BARBARA. 


Edited by 

Preston Ware Orem. 


VILLAGE DANCE. 


Moderate, m.m. J = m. 


J. PRIDHAM. 
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BERCEUSE. 

Edited by LULLABY. 

Preston JVinre Orem. 


P. LACOME 


Tempo di Valse. 





Copy right, 1900 .by Theo . Press er. 8 . 
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PRAISE 


CELEBRONS 

Words by Kmile K auffinann. 

Knglish text by G.H.Dows. 


THE LORD! 

LE SEIGNEUR. 

GEORGES RUPES. 
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She’s My Heart’s Delight. 


ADAM CRAIG. 
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THE ETUDE 


THE WHAT AND THE WHY OF THE 
CHOICE OF MUSIC. 


BY w. FRANCIS GATES. 


“It takes all sorts of people to make a world.” So, 
a t least, we are told, and it is not hard to believe. 
4nd as there are “all sorts and conditions of men,” 
so there must and will be all sorts and conditions of 
niusie. There is no eondition of life unfraught by 
both good and evil. There is no change made for the 
better that does not carry with it something that is 
for the worse. At least, this is generally true, and 
certainly is in the matter of publishing music. As 
the presses revolve with increasing speed, and music 
comes to be sold at 10, 20, and 30 cents a copy, 
whereas it formerly brought two or three times that 
price, it is true that good music is thus brought within 
the reach of many who were formerly deprived of it 
But the same process of cheapening music has flooded 
the market with numberless millions of copies of 
trashy music which will do little, if anything, to im¬ 
prove the musical taste of its users or to assist in any 
way the propaganda of musical art. 

It has been said that as the majority of people are 
of the middle class and are of commonplace character, 
their demand will naturally be for that which is of a 
similar nature in musical and literary lines. There is 
probably a good deal of truth in this. Certainly the 
laws of demand and supply are followed in the musical 
output as well as in matters of general manufacturing 
and commercial interest. 

That is to say, if the publishers find there is a large 
demand for musical trash the most of them will pro¬ 
ceed to gratify the public taste,—and, incidentally, to 
swell the contour of their own pocket-books. And 
who shall blame them? They are not in the business 
“for their health.” They are there to cater to the 
public in the matter of music publishing, not to act 
as teachers and critics. But, on the other hand, there 
are firms that do not cater to this general demand, 
but limit themselves to that which is educational in 
character, and who put out little, if anything, that is 
harmful or degrading to the musical taste of their 
patrons. Naturally these firms have the best grades 
of patronage in the country, for they cater to the best 
desires and to the highest musical interests. 

Coincident with the cheaper production has come, in 
some cities, the circulating library of music. This is 
a great factor in the dissemination of knowledge of 
tlie works of the great masters, and especially of the 
works of the best writers of to-day, in the larger 
iorms that are not published in the cheaper editions. 
Kvery music student in the larger cities can have 
access to virtually the entire literature of music at 
little expense, and, in some cases, at no expense. This 
matter of musical libraries will gradually extend to 
the smaller cities, and the musical growth will be pro¬ 
portional. 

In the case of the free library of books there is 
gieat danger possible to young people along the line 
"f careless selection. Unless they are somewhat rigidly 
guided they are apt to choose the sensational and the 
meretricious, to the neglect of that literature which 
,lla ' be of permanent value to them in their formative 
period of life. But in the case of the circulating 
1 rar y °f music this danger does not exist in any 
appreciable quantity; for the patrons of a musical 
1)1 ar y are the people who want the best and who 
a ppreciate the best,—people of the musical aristocracy, 

J to speak. And this is another and a great reason 
r the amplification of the circulating musical library 
Ca ' ^ has few possibilities for evil, but immense 
Possibilities for good. 

* ' S < l u *te easy to decry the popular liking for the 
tc ^ an< ^ more trivial grades of music. It is easy 
j sa . v the ti mes are out of joint. But the question 
more with the individual than with the times. If 
( ^te of the individual is up to the mark, if he 
^J®}s and practices a good grade of music, the times, 
j Sr as '* e > 8 concerned, will not be out of joint, 
us look carefully to our own responsibility 


rather than waste our efforts 


in questioning the tend¬ 


ency of the times. 

“J" , thLS gr<iat fl00d of music of all kinds that 
Me have to fear,-indeed this may be one of the bless 

gs of our age, if proper selection is made from it 
the great danger comes from our failure to cultivate 
the proper powers of discrimination, our failure to 
choose that which is good and healthful for ourselves 
and those under our charge. 

It comes, then, to the individual to make a choice 
as to the music he shall use and hear. Hence, if he 
is to use his own powers of discrimination, and thus 
do his part in the matter of lifting the world about 
him to a higher musical plane, he must have some line 
of demarkation, some method in forming his opinion 
as to what is available for his musical advancement 
and what is to be cast aside as not worthy of his con¬ 
sideration. 

The first question we should ask ourselves is 
whether the music under consideration makes us use 
our brains; whether it makes us think. Some of us 
do not want to think. If the music requires but little 
or no intellectual effort on our part, we are wasting 
our time. To a certain extent, we may say that those 
compositions that require the most mental effort in 
their acquirement are the best for us. And yet this 
statement may be subject to a good deal of modifica¬ 
tion. For if we take it too literally, one would have 
to follow a diet of fugues and other works of the 
strictest kind. 

But if we take a more comprehensive view of the 
intellect necessary to appreciate good music, we will 
realize that it involves many features of the esthetic 
nature and education. Perhaps I had better say that 
those works are the best suited for our study that in¬ 
volve as much of the intellectual and the esthetic as 
we are at the time able to grasp. But at times there 
are compositions well suited to us that are not of the 
very highest intellectual cast, for they appeal to some 
particular mood or state of mind, and fit our condition 
in a better sense than something that is more abstruse 
in its construction or deeper in its meaning. 

There are books to be read and then cast aside; 
and there are books to be read and kept and re read. 
And this that is true of books is true of music. There 
is music for the moment and music for the life-time; 
music for play and music for work; music for recrea¬ 
tion and music for instruction; music for mind and 
music for heart. To paraphrase, some music is to tie 
tasted, other to be swallowed, and still other to be 
chewed and digested. 

There is the music that may be played occasionally 
and then cast aside; and there is the music that 
should be religiously treasured as among one a most 
precious belongings. 

The final test as to whether the music is of the one 
or the other of these classes is found in the answer 
to the question, “What does this music do for mo. 
Does it quicken the intellectual powers? Does ,t 
thrill our esthetic nature? Does it quicken the irnagr 
nation? Does it touch the heart? Does it lift 
higher,-make us better? Or, does it simply exci ^ 
our sense of rhythm and lightly please our sens., of 
tune’ These are questions for the individua » "" 
swer for himself concerning the music he plays am 

L »»* *-* * " nn ** 10 

«„ «« a.,d 

nol t.,» m* 

”” mJ »»W ■ ""HT. ™" 

*.u-i r rrsr 
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of readers. And we n . Said he: “There 

musicians as well, d > B judgment; those who 

are those who enjoy wi > both enjoy 

judg e hut do not enjoy; 

who carp and harshly enti-se 
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to such an extent as to crucify their own and the 
enjoyment of others? or among those who make 
their educated criticism the basis of a rational esthetic 
enjoyment,—who have a higher pleasure in that which 
is good because they know why it is good? 

I he answer that each one makes to this question 
will be a sufficient index to his attitude toward music 
in general, and particularly toward the choice of niusie 
for his own use and hearing. 


THE SOFT PEDAL. 

BY ALl'KKll VEIT. 


To maxt pupils Die soft pedal (the writer uses the 
term in contradistinction to “loud pedal”) is a mys¬ 
tery. They look ujion it as an unnecessary adjunct 
to the piano. To be sure, the application of the una 
corda pedal, or soft pedal, requires great experience 
and exquisite taste. As a rule, it should only be ap¬ 
plied to passages that are to be played pianissimo 
(although the writer once heard the pianiat Antoine 
de Kontski use the una corda pedal with chords played 
forte, producing a magnificent organ effect). Thus, 
the music of Chopin without the use of the second 
pedal is inconceivable. The exquisite runs, arabesques, 
and ornaments contained in the Polish composer's 
music lose half tbeir charm unless accompanied by 
the judicious use of the second pcdsl Kssijsiff's ms 
nipulation of the soft pedal was unexcelled, and yet 
she used it in such a way Dint it never obtruded itself 
upon the attention of the listener - the true test of 
a pianist’s sbility as regards the art of pedaling. The 
combination of both pedal* may le productive of the 
beat results, eajiecially when used during passages con 
tuim-d in the higher register* of the piano. In fact, 
it might be advisable to establish the rule that the 
second pedal is never to !*• used in a melodic phrase 
that goes tielow the middle C of the piano. In 
chromatic run*, the effect i* heightened by the use of 
the pcdnla singly, or both at the same time, like in 
passages to lie found in the ”F- minor Concert Etude,” 
by Liszt, the chromatic run* in the “Kigoletto Fan 
tunic,” by the same composer, and similar runs. 

Much misapprehension has Wn caused by lted 
hoven's instruction given at the head of the opening 
movement of the "Moonlight Sonata,” opus 27, No. 2. 
trvipre pp e »cn:a nriltni. Translated into the Ian 
gunge of the p-esent day this mean* tbst Die adagio 
is to be played without the soft ja-dal. Hut, consider 
ing Beethoven's ideas in the light of modern research, 
we know that what the compoeer really meant to aay 
was juat the reverse, vix .1 that tire adagio was to 
be played with the soft pedal, or co* sordini. Itealir 
ing this fart, Hana von Billow, in bis great edition of 
the Beethoven sonata, brushes the original direction 
aside and simply writes nm mr44nl, or with Die soft 
pedal. Rubinstein, in playing lbs sonata, atuck to 
the original version rather too tenaciously, with Uic 
result that hi* Interpretation of Die lovely adagio 
sounded rsUier dry, and lacked Die poetry an *ug 
gcslive of the moonlight. In the alow movement of 
opus IOC Beethoven leaves absolutely no doubt s* to 
his intention; his indication* s* to the ua* of the una 
corda pedal are very precise and explicit. 


MuMClAN*8ti> is a composite Uiing U invrdves 
not only the knowledge of o** instrument, but a 
wideness of musical knowledge. Virtuosity doc* not 
constitute musicianship nowaday* The world >• 
gradually coming to realise the length, breadth, 
height, and depth of musical art. Musical art and 
musical science have joined hands they are nail ing 
their forces, and the musician must conquer both 
To day we are not in Ore least surprised to find a 
brilliant performer, an artistic ringer, a .-empower, a 
Htitratevr. a painter, and perhaps, other talents united 
in the same |>rr*nn. Even in this day of specializing, 
the gauge of musicianship is growing larger, and the 
many sidedness of tnie tnu#irisn*bip is being emph* 
sized in one person. 
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OBSCURE TEACHING TERMS. 


BY W. H. B. JONES. 


Every name suggests an idea; and every name 
that is used for instructive purposes should be the 
most accurate possible impression of the idea that is 
intended to be conveyed to the mind of the learner. 
Approximations, conventions, analogies are here, for 
the most part, misplaced; and the inconsiderate use 
of them is apt to lead to misunderstanding und con¬ 
fusion. Especially is this the case with regard to the 
delicate technical proeess of musical performance. 
The need of an accurate descriptive vocabulary for 
this purpose has been felt; and has given rise to the 
“slang” use of certain words to express the precise 
species of effort required to produce the special and 
characteristic effects of which each instrument is 
capable. These words rarely find their way into in- 
- struction-books; but they are ever on the lips of 
experienced professional players and teachers, and 
they are most instructive and helpful to their pupils. 
When a lad is told to “drag” the tone out of his ’cello, 
it is, if he is capable of anything, a revelation to him. 

Now, in piano-technic there are so many rival sys¬ 
tems for obtaining the desired effect, and the variety 
of method is so great, that we can hardly expect to 
find a term universally accepted as descriptive of the 
process by which normal legato tone is to be produced. 
But at least we might expect to find this, that the 
various terms in use do not convey an actually false 
and misleading impression. Yet there does not appear 
to be any term in use to denote the transmission of 
force from the finger to key which is not calculated to 
implant in the pupil’s mind an erroneous idea of the 
act of tone-production by the finger. It matters not 
what the teacher’s system may be (unless he assigns 
to the finger a merely passive function), if he speaks 
of the “blow,” “stroke,” “touch,” “attack,” “pressure,” 
or “impact,” of the linger on the key, he creates a 
wrong impression, and * ne that obstructs progress. 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that these noxious 
names create and perpetuate the chief physical ob¬ 
stacle to the development of technic, and are ulti¬ 
mately the cause of much unrealized success and many 
failures. 

It will be noticed at once that each of the terms 
mentioned suggests the idea of force applied from 
without the object, and, as regards force applied by 
the fingers to the keys of the piano, each suggests, 
subtly, though distinctly, the idea of force applied 
from the upper side (back) of the hand and finger 
downward. Natural association here overpowers 
physiological knowledge. The conscious effort to de¬ 
press the finger forcibly is almost instinctively di¬ 
rected by the pupil who thinks of it as a “blow,” 
“touch,” or “pressure,” to the back of the hand. His 
attention and effort are directed to the wrong place, 
as the muscles, sinews, and nerves effecting the opera¬ 
tion are on the side of the palm. The advice to t hink 
of the finger that is being used is about as useful as 
the advice to think of the arm when exercising the 
triceps. It is upon the muscle in particular, and not 
merely upon the limb in general, *hat attention should 
be concentrated. The key of the piano is not (ac¬ 
curately speaking) struck, or touched, or pressed; it 
is pulled or plucked down, and the attention and effort 
of the player should be directed to the palm, and not 
to the back of the hand. 

Experiment will readily confirm this. If an effort 
be made to strike with a finger, concentrating atten¬ 
tion and effort on the back of the finger and hand, 
the result is that nervous stimulation produces the 
rigid condition of the muscles of the back of the hand 
and wrist often called “unconscious resistance” (but 
which is merely misdirected energy gone astray), and 
a tendency to subsequent useless, if not obstructive, 
pressure from the wrist. But if the attention and 
effort be directed to the palm of the hand, energy is 
excited in its proper sphere only, the hand and wrist 
remain flexible, and the finger falls swiftly and easily. 
If the attention and effort are rightly directed—to the 
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palm of the hand-there is no sensation of effort in 
the finger or hand, precisely because there is no re¬ 
sistance on the part of stiffened muscles to the mo¬ 
tion of the finger. The sensation is just as though the 
finger fell by its own weight, however great be the 
properly-directed effort .—Musical Standard. 


HAR MONY- YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


BY BENJAMIN CUTTER. 


He who surveys the field of harmony and, using 
the words of our heading, tries tg fix definitely a 
Yesterday and a To-day, finds not a little trouble. 
It was in 1859 that Wagner completed his “Tristan,” 
which to this time remains a thing by itself and a 
boundary-mark. In 1824 Beethoven finished his Ninth 
Symphony, another boundary-mark in harmony. Be¬ 
tween these two works appears to lie a greater stretch, 
that is, more of achievement, than between Tristan 
and anything that has been written up to the present 
time. And it almost seems as if To-day might be 
placed back in ’59, before the year when the “Nibel- 
ungen Ring,” the “Meistersinger,” and “Parsifal” 
were given to the world. In reality, the whole thing 
admits of adjustment only with difficulty; it may be 
impossible. But, at any rate, the ideas of a Y'esterday 
and a To-day in Harmony are good ones to start w ith 
and to work from. 

The art of harmony may be called an art of accre¬ 
tions. Around a few formulae have gathered, more 
an 1 more, sophistications, elaborations, involutions. 
Viewed in one light, artificiality would seem to be the 
principal thing in many a modem work; but in an¬ 
other light the genuineness of the whole thing as a 
means of utterance is unmistakable, unquestionable. 
And, at the bottom of the most extravagant affair, 
the old core generally remains, the old formulae are 
there—sane, strong, unhackneyed, ever beautiful. It 
is as if there must be an enduring, everlasting Some¬ 
thing which survives all changes of style and serves 
as the backbone in works of the most diverse char¬ 
acter and aims. And, indeed, this is so. 

If, for the sake of making a start somewhere, we 
locate our Y'esterday in Beethoven’s day, or a little 
before that,—say, in Haydn’s time,—we find that the 
essentials of the harmonic structure were then, as 
now, the principal chords and their inversions; that 
th; formulae, the media of expression, the purely 
technical musical ones, were then what we have to¬ 
day, though not so highly developed; and if we turn 
back to Sebastian Bach, the end of ancient and the 
beginning of modem musical art, shall we not find 
th:se same formulae? There they are; ready to be 
touched with the finger. As, for instance, the famous 
rising chromatic bass in the earthquake in the 
“Matthew Passion.” This musical means of making 
a climax, of heightening the tension of the nerves, 
which we also find in the Brahms symphony of to- 
day, in the latest thing by some hot-blooded young 
Italian opera composer, was placed deliberately on 
paper for a specific effect by old Bach some time be¬ 
fore 1729. And it does its work to-day, unfailingly. 
Where is the Yesterday? We must go farther back. 
We shall surely locate a place somewhere. And yet 
is it worth while? The truth is, the domain of To¬ 
day is, in one sense, a very broad and ample one; 
it reaches back well behind Haydn; indeed, at some 
points it touches Palestrina. 

But there are differences in music. We all know 
this. We feel it when we get hold of a new com¬ 
poser. We have found it out, some of us, with 
Brahms, and Richard Strauss puts it before us; in¬ 
deed, he makes us feel sometimes that he has, or 
may have, that Something which many of us are look- 
ing for, and that with him may have come a line of 
demarkation, a To-day which does not touch on Wag¬ 
ner, at least, and is the day of another man. 

It is in the use of harmonic material and in the 
melodic structure with which harmony is clothed,— 
it is in the forms, to some extent, and it is in the 
aim and spirit of the musie,-that these differences 


lie. The number of fundamental chords is no k 
now than in the Bach or in the immediate pre-U^k 
days. All depends on what is done with them 
Surely it makes a difference to the hearer whether 
long piece remains calmly in the tonic for some time 1 
then soars to the dominant, remains as calmly there" 
with perhaps a touch or two of a minor kev and 
then returns calmly and with dignity to the" tonic 
again—as does many a powerful Handel chorus; or 
whether, as in the short dimensions of a Chopin' pre-' 
lude, we have at least twenty-five changes of key in 
thirty-four measures. The principal chords were com¬ 
mon to both men; but the plain lliindelian harmonies 
would never have sufficed to tell Chopin’s story. He 
required many dominants; his secondary sevenths 
had to be altered to suit his ear. And to the ears ot 
some of us of this day only the Chopin harmonies are 
satisfactory. 

Solomon says: “There is nothing new under the 
sun.” One is sometimes inclined to think this is true 
in harmony, especially if one goes back to Bach, in 
whom the rich, harmonic means of the modem lie 
hidden in passing tones, appoggiaturas, and the like. 
It is also true that in him things are forgotten which 
shall some day be resurrected and given the adjective 
—New. No modern work that we have seen is con¬ 
structed from the sequential use of an harmonic 
figure such as that which lies hidden, darkly hidden, 
in the figuration of the first E-minor prelude of the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord.” To return to Solomon's 
proposition,—violence of modulation has been called 
a nark of the modern writers. But behold Mozart's 
G-minor symphony. What modulates more and bears 
you along more forcibly than parts of its last move¬ 
ment? 

There is one thing to be said, among other things. 
That which we find as the accidental in Bach—we 
have already hinted at this—we find as the intentional 
and well developed in the men of our day. A sharp¬ 
cutting appoggiatura which, in passing by, the older 
man used without a second thought, the man of to- 
da/ will use with consequence and many repetitions 
as the material of a whole piece. In its logical and 
extended use this may be said to be new; the proto¬ 
type, however, existed in Bach’s day. 

With Bach we possess the chromatic rising or fall¬ 
ing bass; the modulation up by hitches—the keys. 
G, A, B, C-sharp, of the first movement of Beethovens 
second symphony—has been common property for 
years and years. We possess with Bach to some de¬ 
gree, to a greater degree with Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, the enrichment of the piece by the inter¬ 
polation of changes to nearly all the keys of the scale, 
and with the pre-Baeliites, with old Palestrina, indeed, 
do we share the use of triads on neighboring scale 
steps, that thing which awoke the anger of the purists 
when Wagner’s first operas came on the field, an 
which in the progression, submediant, or flat sub- 
n.ediant, dominant, plays such a role in the Tristan 
music. , 

But we possess other things. In the 
resolutions of altered chords, the bounds have B 
enlarged; in the matter of enharmonic notation * c 
have our own things, things of to-day, as, to go 
farther, anyone may see who will study YVagner care¬ 
fully; we possess, for our extended works, ° 
modulation which would startle the classicists. ^ 
spirit of the day seems to run to change of Itey ,_*** 
to chromatic changes within the key without 
tion of the tonality, and to a straining of the J_ 
augmented intervals. Greater daring 19 sene 


is ge" 

shown in the opera than in chamber-music, the 
secutive major triads with their perfect fift s^ 
Puccini's “La BohAme” may, however, be offset ^ ^ 
ugly parallels in Binding’s piano quintet Bu 
this as it may, the backbone of our harmonic 
tew will remain ever the principal chords, as in ^ 
harmony of Yesterday, and the time may no 
away when some bold and original mind ^ 
forth with a phase of musical art which 5 a ^ 
state satisfactorily the plain harmonies combin^^^ 
new things in melody.— yew England Cons 
Magazine. 



THE ETUDE 
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Thomas Tapper. 



A LITTLE JOURNEY TO A DISTANT 
PLACE. 


In order to make this journey you will need about 
twenty minutes, a little imagination, and the Septem¬ 
ber Etude. Y’ou will need neither tickets, nor money, 
nor a trunk. And yet it will be a pleasant journey. 
There will be many streets, many people, lots of noise 
and confusion, and a mingling of past and present. 
But it all will be very delightful. 

Of course, you sing the “Emperors Song” in school. 
We read about it last month on this page. Do you 
remember? Whether you remember or not, open your 
September Etude to page 333 and read the fourth and 
fifth paragraphs of the second column. Then sit 
quietly by yourself and—from memory if you know it, 
from a book if you do not—sing the melody of the 
“Emperor’s Song.” Sing it carefully, listen to it, do 
not get yourself into an impatient hurry, for it is your 
duty to be able, in every action, to go slowly enough 
to do it rightly and well. 

The “Emperor’s Song” is not slow; neither is it 
hurried. It moves nobly; proudly, indeed; and 
grandly. The nobility is through it all; the pride of 
it—and certainly it is a right and proper pride—is 
nowhere more plain than in the measure which enters 
the dominant key. And the grandeur of it is in the 
higher, and yet higher, beginnings of the lines; 
wherein the song seems to creep up and up and up, 
magnifying itself every time it rises. For all this, and 
for much else that we need not speak of now, this 
song is worthy to be called great. And yet it is 
simple; but that is the first condition of a truly 
great work of art. 

Now, when a composer writes music that is really 
dear to him, music that comes lovingly from his heart, 
he is sure to show his own love for it in an aetion 
that one may not mistake. He will do something to 
betray his love. It happened that Joseph Haydn died 
in Vienna while French soldiers occupied the city. 
(Can you find out what was going on at the time?) 
Noise of battle filled the air, dangers of battle filled 
the streets. People were frightened. It \va3 natural 
that they were frightened, for who knew what would 
happen any moment? Joseph Haydn, lying on his 
bed, asked his servants to carry him to the piano. 
As they stood about him he played the “Emperor’s 
>on g” three times, filling it with love of country and 
devotion to his emperor. Am’ soon after, a day or 
t"o, he died. But the Emperor’s Song” was just be¬ 
ginning to live. 

When a man who is pure in heart does such an ac¬ 
tion, the world remembers it. It honors him, gives 
Mm a place in the heart, and sings his song; and 
*mgs it aH the better for knowing about it; why 
and whence it came and what it means. 

Now, instead of being at home reading The Etude, 
you are in Vienna. It is quite simple; just think so. 
lou are walking up Mariahilfer Street; busy with 
■ts long lines of stores; their windows temptingly 
filled with all sorts of attractive things, in a manner 

• " u have never seen elsewhere,—keep on, going all 
He while up hill until you come to the top. There is 
a square there, with a church to the left, and a 
nionunient before it; a monument erected to Joseph 
^ a ydn. Now you cannot have traveled from home to 

■enna without learning that, while many actions are 

* mughtlessly done, important ones, like erecting 
nonnments to people, have a good reason. So you 
a* the merchant who keeps the comer store why the 

.dn monument is here, and he will tell you that 


once upon a time (he does not know when) the great 
man (he does not know why he is a great man) lived 
in the neighborhood. And he waves his hand about 
in the air to indicate the neighborhood; but just 
where, in it, Joseph Haydn lived he has no idea. He 
may know so much as to say he lived in Haydn Street. 
If so you set out to find it 

You w alk along the right side of the church. There 
are quaint low houses there and you think it must be 
in just such a place that the composer dwelt. Y’ou 
look at every one to see if somewhere on its front it 
does not say: 

“Here Lived Joseph Haydn.” 

But, no. Windows have pretty plants in them, and 
doorways are filled with people who are out for a 
breath of air, but there are no signs about of great 
men; so you turn and look at every corner to see 
if the name of the street is the one you are seeking. 
But, no; again. 

In a doorway a bookseller’s boy is lounging, looking 
at the people and at the street-cars. Y’ou ask him to 
direct you to Haydn Street. (Already you have given 
up the idea of finding anyone who knows exactly 
\ here the house is.) But he shakes his head. He 
never heard of it,—or, if so, promptly forgot it Well, 
then, down the street, sharp to the right,—all guess¬ 
work,—and on to a broad street that looks important 
enough to lead anywhere. A soldier, in the bright 
uniform of the Austrian army, leans out of a window, 
whistling and lazily watching all that passes. As you 
come nearer, you lift your hat (he is a soldier, re¬ 
member, and likes that), and you ask him to direct 
you to Haydn Street. He looks at you inquiringly, 
thinks a moment, and shakes his head. No, there is 
certainly no such street in the neighborhood. You 
thank him and go on, thinking that surely an Aus¬ 
trian soldier of al others who live near Mariahilfer 
Church should know about Joseph Haydn’s house and 
where it stands. 

Farther down the street a baker's boy is washing 
the windows. With little faith you ask him about 
the Haydn Street, and to your very great surprise he 
says: “Fourth street to the right!” Is it odd that 
this little fellow knows about Haydn Street? Not a 
bit He takes bread there every day, and so learns by 
having to. He stands very erect as he teUs you the 
way. He is taught to be erect, for one day he too will 
be an Austrian soldier; and, perhaps, he will lean out 
of the window whistling. Who knows? 

So you hurry on to the fourth street, look up to the 
sign, and sure enough, there it is-Haydn Street. But 
no house seems any finer than another. Could it be 
that Joseph Haydn lived in a house that looked like 
other houses? That is just the truth of it, and so you 
walk up one side and down the other looking for 
the right one. But you do not see it and you start 
over again, looking more keenly this time. At last 
you are before it; it is two stories high, its windows 
swing outward, the great yard door is open, and to 
the right of it there is a sign, which tells you tba 
this hfJoseph Haydn’s death-house: and that visitors 
are admitted daily before noontime. 

But it is late in the afternoon and you cannot come 
in the morning, for you are leaving by the early tnun 
t “ e0 to Salzburg to visit the birth-house of Wolf¬ 
gang Mozart. However, the door being "Me open. 

a fin/1 vnnr^eH in a great court yard. 
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windows. It in so quiet you scarcely can believe 
yourself in a greet city. There is no noise of voices, 
no rumble of carriages, no footsteps; yea, there are 
foctstepg. Some one is coming from behind. You 
turn and a man with a brown beard inquires whom 
you are seeking. You tell him that you c« me to 
visit the Haydti house, not knowing that it was open 
only in the morning. 

“Oh, that makes no difference no difference at all. 
Come in! Come in! ” 

He turns as he speaks, enters a doorway in the cor¬ 
ner, and mounts a narrow, winding stairway, calling 
as he goes: 

“Herminc! Her mine! Some one to visit the house. 
Hurry up, now! Hurry up!” 

You explain, as you follow him up the stairs, that 
ytu leave Vienna in the morning, otherwise you 
would not trouble him now. 

“Oh, it matters not at all,” he says. “One is wel¬ 
come at any time.” 

And you add that you have come all the way from 
America to visit the house, and must not return with¬ 
out having seen it. When you say America he stops, 
sits down on the step, and looks at you. Then he 
asks very confidentially: 

“Do you know everybody there? Do you know, 
especially, Peter Berger?” 

No, you tell him; you do not. Then he rises, shakes 
his head, and calls all the louder to llerinine: 

“Come, hurry; the visitor is from America!” And 
to himself he adds: “It's odd one comes so far to see 
such little rooms.” 

The fates have been with you, surely. Y'ou are in 
the very room where Joseph Haydn played the “Em¬ 
peror’s Song” three times; his household standing 
about in solemn wonder, while the noise of battle went 
on without. They are, indeed, little rooms. One need 
not be very tall to touch the ceiling; and, looking 
about, you think one might see everything at a 
glance. Glass-covered eases stand against many of the 
walls; and in them you find rare things well worth 
looking at for a long time. Here is the first edition 
of the “Creation,” a huge volume; letters from dis¬ 
tinguished men addressed to llardn, one from his 
brother Michael, another from Mozart, a third from 
Biethoven. Pictures of his birth-house in Rohrnu 
stand about, and others of places made memorable by 
the composer. There are also gift copies of music, a 
piano, and medals by the score; many, if not all, 
made in his honor. 

Before you leave you buy a picture of the house 
and of the composer. On the former is printed the 
music of the “Emperor’s Song.” The sight of it 
causes you to look about again, and the thought comes 
to you that really it is not what you see here that 
ha interest, it is what you see within: when, long 
ago, the master lived here; made music, entertaiued 
his friends, gave them delight by memories of a tong 
and busy life, sitting among them, as he talked, 
dressed in his best, with a ring on his finger and a 
medal on his breast; an old man loved of all. 

It was different from to-day. Then a cannon-ball 
once fell near the house, terrifying everyone except 
th; master, who said: “Do not 1* afraid. Haydn is 
with you.” Now the stillness is intense. The master 
and the battle are marching farther and farther back 
into the past, but the song he made, with its memories, 
is marching on. 

Y’ou say good-night; go down the stairs, where yon 
find the man with the brown beard awaiting you to 
ask whether it is because America is so big that you 
do not chance to know his friend Peter Berger, w ho 
went there twenty years since. But your inind is so 
full of the fact that Joseph Haydn used to walk in 
this yard every day, that you forget to say just how 
big America is. Then you are in the streets again. 
There are hurrying feet, rumbling wagons, the bab¬ 
bling voices of lazy apprentice-boys who lounge in the 
door ways; and the whistling of soldiers who hang 
their heads out of the windows and do not know 
where Haydn Street is; though there is a house in 
it filled with splendor greater than could be made by 
all the shining uniforms in the Austrian army. 
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THE ETUDE 




Montan’s Tlfllork in flllusic. 




Edited by FANNY MORRIS SMITH. 


This is the season when 
EDITORIAL. our desk begins to fill up 

with lcttei’B something like 
this: “Contrary to your advice, I have decided to be¬ 
come an organist; so I took lessons of the young lady 
who presides at the village church all last winter. It 
was delightful. Now I wish to obtain a position in 
New York as assistant to a good organist who will 
give me lessons in exchange for my services, as I must 
support myself.” Or, “Contrary to your advice, I am 
coming to New York to try to obtain a situation in 
a boarding school as teacher of music. Home is not a 
good field, and the shirt-waist business is too hard 
work, and I must support myself.” Or, “I am coming 
to New York to get a situation as day-governess to 
little children. Only two hours each morning. Our 
money is all gone.” 

This is also the season in which our boy friends, 
grown to be men, start forth to make their fortune. 
In this case the letters read in this way: “I have 
just got a position in a bank; I like it very much. 
On hand at 8 A.M. Six dollars a week.” Or, “I’ve 
got the place as agriculturist I wanted. I take the 
whole charge of the herd, the milking, and make and 
market the butter. Twenty-five dollars a month and 
board. The cons are fine.” Or, ‘"This is the fourth 
year I have spent as reception clerk at six dollars a 
week. I don't seem to get on, though I am told that 
my work is satisfactory. What would you dot” 

The disparity betn-een the stand point of the two 
sexes is more obvious as the correspondence proceeds. 
The young clerks, glad to work from eight to six for 
six dollars a week, see in their positions the entering 
wedge to coinpetenee if not fortune. They expect to 
work nine hours a day all the rest of their lives, find 
their pleasures in their evenings, their interests in 
their business. It is man's lot to work. They are 
not surprised nor disheartened by the problem of self- 
support thus thrust upon them. They have been 
getting ready to meet it for years. But with our girl 
correspondents the case is different. At this moment 
there is an opportunity to learn a handicraft which 
would command, when acquired, nine dollars a week, 
within our knowledge; hours, eight till six. But not 
one of our anxious correspondents would look at it. 
ft would break up all their social relations and be too 
confining. A situation does not present itself to a 
young girl as “an opening.” What she desires is a 
present source of income as large as possible, which 
will permit her enough liberty to form a satisfactory 
marriage. There is no occupation which seems, at 
first inspection, to afford these advantages as well as 
music. Therefore the army of would-be teachers far 
exceeds the demand. 

Of this expectant throng, who, as they read this 
c lumn, are at the very moment crushing in their 
pocket the letter which tells of hope deferred and de¬ 
feated, our heart is full. We can remember the day 
when the heavens above were brass and the earth 
iron, and not a vestige of a way forward seemed to 
exist. But there was a wav, and it did open. There 
always is,—but it is not often in the direction we ex¬ 
pect. To the woman with one definite object before 
her mental vision every way will lead toward the 
goal. To her with an indefinite purpose there can 
be no way, because she has nowhere to go. 

Whv not ask one’s self once for all: Is the love of 
music teaching so strong in me that I would rather 
have it as the occupation of my life than anything 
else, rather than society-life, motherhood, or any other 
form of remunerative labor? If the answer is in the 


affirmative, the desire can certainly be accomplished. 
But if not, why not ask another question: What is 
it that in my heart I hope to grow old in doing? All 
the success of the future lies in the answer, for the 
time when “genteel employment” was the answer to 
woman’s necessity for self-support is past, lo-day, 
women, like men, must shoulder the care of their own 
future, must look, not for makeshifts to bridge a 
temporary necessity, but for the humble ‘ openings 
with their long apprenticeships as the means to a life¬ 
time, not only of self-support, but of assured and re¬ 
munerative position. Whatever that opening may be, 
however long in presenting itself, be sure of this: 
There is no sueh thing as a superfluous woman in 
the world. Too many piano-teachers in one town 
there may be, but too many women there are not. 
Everyone has her life-work before her: the work of 
making the world happier, healthier, and cleaner. In 
one shape or another the way to do this is cer¬ 
tainly at hand. If it is done with all one’s heart it 
is more than likely that the opportunity will open up. 
For in the battle of life the one decisive factor is 
CHARACTER. 


SHALL WOMEN 
PLAY WITH MEN 
IN CONCERT OR 
THEATER 
ORCHESTRAS? 


Why not? In prudish 
England we often see the 
softer sex in the fiddle and 
’cello seats. Fiddles and 
’cellos are the next instru¬ 
ments which women are ad¬ 
vised to take up. Certainly 
in earlier times when the so-called “musical mass” was 
customary, one saw pious nuns omnia ad majorem 
Dei gloriam bowing the contrabass or blowing the 
flute, fagotto, or waldhorn. In the traveling ladies’ 
orchestra one even sees women blowing the clarinet 
and trumpet and serving the cymbals and the bass 
drums. 

The gentler sex to-day turns in masses toward 
music, and the conservatories swarm with petticoated 
future virtuosi, both piano and violin. 

By and by they are fledged and are dismissed with 
a diploma or even a prize certificate, and now, accord¬ 
ing to the view of parents and relatives, the heavens 
hang full of fiddles! The majority turn toward teach¬ 
ing: but, to-day, who cares about learning the violin; 
and particularly with a girl? 

The talented habituees of the conservatory think, 
of course, that they will astonish the world with their 
virtuosity. Indeed, during their pupilage they have 
already played with great applause in charity con¬ 
certs, and are proud of the notices which well-meaning 
c.itics have written to encourage them. 

Now they make the round with their notices in 
their pocket, and introduce themselves to the music 
director in their little city with the idea that they 
will be invited to appear in the concerts; that, how¬ 
ever, happens very seldom, since every little nest now 
holds it3 own Sarasate or d’Albert. 


Cilli now turns naturally to the Herr Director of 
the conservatory, who had made so much of her, and 
allowed her to play on every opportunity. “Yes, mv 
dear child,” says the Herr Director, “you must mami 
faeture a demand for your playing, and that you can 
only do by appearing in public in the metropolis,—in 
Berlin. Do not be alarmed. That is not so very diffi 
cult. You go to an agent who will provide (after you 
have paid him one, two, three, four, or five hundred 
marks) hall, audience, encores, wreaths, and—criti- 
eisms.” 

crest ftni. Cilli makes a wry face, thanks him for 


his good advice, and goes home weeping. Her father 
Herr Kiinbiss, a small city official, perhaps not even 
provided with a pension, pawns his life-insurance 
policy and with three hundred marks in her pocket 
Cilli travels with her mamma to Berlin. The agent 
intimates, of course, that not much could be accom¬ 
plished with only three hundred marks, but he will 
do his best. He hands Cilli, who now, by his advice 
calls herself Neloni instead of Kimbiss, a list of critics 
whom she must visit, and on another morning sends 
her a drosehky of the second class to make the rounds 
of the newspaper reviewers. As Neloni commences to 
give the names to the driver, lie nods intelligently 
and grunts: “Know already, Mndamken; the top 
lofty fellows, the critics with their noses in the air! 
You won’t get anything out of them. Send up your 
cards. That is enough.” 

And so it fell out. Cilli played one evening in a 
third-class local concert. The handful of men, the 
mutes whom the agent had engaged, clapped as if 
crazy, and the ushers handed her a wreath with faded 
ribbands—and theu Cilli . nd her mamma drove back 
to their modest hotel, where they got out and built 
their air-castles with the accompaniment of a glass of 
be r and a cold bite. 

Next morning early, the agent announced himself, 
secured his 250 marks, and at the same time reached 
Cilli the newspaper in which there was a notice of her 
concert. While mamma thanks him, Cilli hastily runs 
over the column of concert reviews. Dozens of names 
swim before her eyes,—there, at last—quite at the 
end—comes her own. There are quite six lines. The 
sheet glides from her hands. “Poor papa,” she sighs. 

Mamma takes up the paper and reads: 

“Concerning the appearance of the young violinist, 
Cilli Neloni, in the Hotel Gimpfelfang, our reporter 
informs us that she did not play the two pieces he 
heard, ill. It was not necessary for her to come to 
Berlin for that, since in our many conservatories 
there are dozens of girl violinists who could do the 
same.” 

Mamma comforts her child. “If the concerts are not 
a success,” she says, “you ean take up teaching, that 
is good pay. I’ll have it out with our butcher’s wife, 
so she will let her child learn the violin.” 

But Mrs. Butcher prefers to send her child to the 
conservatory, where she may learn of an hundred di 
rectors, professors, and seminarians at the cost of only 
a little more than thirty marks for the whole year. 

An uncle who plays the harmonica advises Cilli to 
join the lady orchestra, but the proud government 
clerk will not hear of it. So here is something that 
hegan beautifully and ended horridly. 

As it was with Cilli, so it is with hundreds an 
thousands; therefore I trust that we will decide to 
give a place in the orchestra to the young maiden 
who take up the violin as a calling. They alwav- 
work with the men in the trial appearances in t e 
conservatory. Why not in the orchestra. Until now 
we have only seen women there at the harp. No on 
has been harmed by that. In an orchestra a woma 
would find an assured existence. Teaching does 
offer any such certainty. The pursuit of 
all kinds to which the youth is persistently^ ’ 

nowadays, leaves little time for the culture o m ^ 
The lessons are evaded at every opportunity, sa ^ 
the touring season and the holidays the instruc 1 ^ 
broken up for weeks at a time. You often see 
tisements from teachers (women) offering instru 
for one mark (20 cents) a lesson and free P™ * „ 

Therefore we must not hold back. nius ^ 
the orchestra to women.—Translated from 
inches Wochenblatt. 

• * • 

Among the department* 
ACTION- of piano-making, 

REGULATING FOR of action regulating 

WOMAN’S WORK. mends itself as entire J 

ticable for women, supp* 

they could obtain the necessary training- ac ^ o!J 

The following cut represents a variety o 0 { 

of an upright piano. The adjustment of t 1L ^ 
this intricate mechanism constitutes the w° r 
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as action-regulating. A brief recapitulation of the 
operations involved will sufficiently outline the scope 
and nature of the business which commands for expert 
labor from fifteen to twenty-five dollars a week. 



Upright Piano Action. 

A. Action cloth on which abstracts rest. 

B. Bushing cloth. All center-pin holes are bushed or 
lined. 

C. Spring rail felt. 

D. Damper felt. 

E. Rail cloth for hammer rest. 

F. Back check felt. Via inch thick. 

G. Butt felt, 8 /is inch thick. 

H. Buckskin; action leather. 

I. Regulating punch cloth. Vs inch thick. 

K. Hammer or top felt on hammer head. 

L. Under felt on hammer head. 

M. Hammer head. 

N. Flange or lower rail. 

1. Rocker on piano key. 

2. Jack screws, 1 Vs x 7, or 1x6 round head. 

3. Lifter or abstract. 

4. Swing. 

5. Swing flange. 

6. Jack rocker. 

7. Jack rocker flange to center rail. 

8. Jack or fly flange to rocker. 

9. Center pin bushed with cloth. 

10. Jack or jumper. 

11. Jack spring. 

12. Bridle wire holding bridle tape. 

13. Bridle tape either braid or cloth. 

14. Back check wire. 

15. Back check molding. 

16. Damper spoon straight or crooked. 

17. Center rail. 

18. Damper lever. 

19. Damper lever roller. 

20. Damper flange to center rail. 

21. Damper spring. 

22. Damper wire. 

23. Damper block or head screwed on wire. 

24. Damper block screw. 

25. Regulating button of white holly-wood. 

26. Regulating screw. 

27. Regulating rail. 

28. Regulating rail brace screwed to center rail. 

29. Hammer flange screwed to center rail. 

30. Brass plate (small) screwed to butt on center pin. 

31. Hammer butt or head. 

32. Hammer shank, maple or cedar. 

33. Hammer. 

34. Hammer rail. 

35. Hammer spring rail. 

36. Hammer spring. 

37. Back stop or check. 

Trap work for pedals of upright pianos, pedal feet, pedal 
guard, etc.—From Alfred Dolge’s Catalogue, 1888. 


The actions made and put together are put into the 
piano before they reach the regulator, who performs 
but two new operations,—putting in the extra damp¬ 
ers above certain bass strings and laying the touch. 

The first thing to do is to tighten all the parts with 
* screw driver. Then fit the stop-rail into the trap- 
''ork (the machinery of the pedal). 

Ease the keys in the bushing (the lining of the key- 
pins in front) and clean the case. 

Regulate the springs in the action (figs. 11, 30). 

Hot press the hammers into shape so that they will 
exactly true. (This is done with a hot iron, and 
13 “burning the hammers.”) 

Rut in the double dampers and bend them to fit the 
strings (not shown). 

Regulate all the dampers so that they will leave the 
-tring at precisely the same moment of time after the 
pressure of the finger on the key sets the hammer in 
Motion. If the damper leaves the string too soon it 
the touch seem very heavy (figs. 21. 22, 23). 


T H H ETUDE 

UheTf'ril 6 ^ lmU T r by 8crc " in « Pilot batton 
r ** Wk of ^y) up or down 

resJ.nl P tJ1U ' k ’ 8g - )0) ,,wke * tbt* hammer 

respond at once. 

helrJ TK- key ?° U ‘ at they a11 8t * nJ the same 
eight Tills is done by fitting bit. of paper on the 
key-pin, under the key at the back. 

Lead weight the keys so the balance is exactly right 
Regulate the hammers so that the jack escapes at 

thC '. ig, ,t hei S ,lt of <•>>« key (regulating screw, 
fig. 26). (Figs. 31, 32, 33.) 

Straighten the back-checks. There are certain felted 
projections which prevent the hammer from rebound 
ing against the string after the stroke (fig. 15 ). 

1-ay the touch. See that all the danqieni move in 
number of seconds at Uie same moment 
Regulate the bridle-wires. (The bridles are certain 
string cheeks which regulate the motion of the ham¬ 
mer w ith relation to the rocker, figs. 12 and 13). 

Each of these operations involves the greatest nicety 
of adjustment. The regulating is done partly by the 
eye, a great strain on the vision, because the lines are 
all perpendicular and the amount of possible variation 
extremely small; or else by the touch of the finger. 
The escapement is decided by the cultivated sensation 
at the end of the ring finger; but the middle finger is 
used to thump down the keys so as to settle the whole 
action before beginning work on it, as also in the 


much more delicate work of tone-regulating. 

It is evident that there is nothing in this list of ad¬ 
justments which a woman ennn t perform. The ac¬ 
tion-regulating of a grand pinno, however, la far 
heavier work. There is hard labor with the plane for 
one thing, and much lifting for another. The entire 
grand action slips out and is regulated on the bench. 
It is hard work for men. and it is doubtful whether a 
woman could endure it 


It is probable that the 
A WORD ABOUT pieces which will be played 
RECITAL before the public by our 

PROGRAMS. young pianists are all 

learned and ready for the 
season. But the programs themselves have not yet 
been printed—wherefore a word in season. 

There are programs which work with the pianist 
and those which work against her; programs that 
carry her own inspiration onward and upward, and 
those that thw-art and obstruct it at every turn. 

A program to be successful must he of itself a com 
pletely organized art form. It must have a definite 
temperamental key: a beginning, a development, a 
climax, and a peroration. It must have a unity of 
artistic aim throughout, and all its details must be 
developed with reference to this particular aim. 
Finally, it must fit the player herself, technically, ar 
tistically, and temperamentally. 

We have seen many a fine artist wrecked by ini 
possible programs. Why is it that artists so often 
find their audiences growing apathetic after the second 
part of the recital begins? Nine times out of ten be¬ 
cause the program has provided an inevitable anti¬ 
climax. Why do audiences that have listened in de 
light to each separate piece in private prove languid 
and unsympathetic when the collection is put for 
ward at one time under the test of the concert hall? 
Because the material, well played and beautiful in it- 
self, is heterogeneous in character, and probably ill 


ring np a program there are a few cardinal 
ch will be of assistance: 

er arrange a purely historical evening w ithout 
to its emotional character, 
itals of the works of one composer are more 
( to the artist and more wearying to the 
an anv others, because they lack variety and 
On special occasions, and before picked 


the mood of the recital should be announced, as it 
were, in narrative form by the first and second pieces. 

IY. If you wish to play Liszt's sonata or something 
similarly tragic for your second piece, remember that 
after a great emotional strain the mind of the listener 
must and will relax. Therefore follow- the tempest 
by something which affords rrjkuse, changes the spirit¬ 
ual horizon, and refreshen the fee' ng. In short, never 
put two tragedies side by side. 

V. Having rested your audience by a ray of religion, 
or love, or playful innocence, recommence your march 
toward the climax. Here modern music has its natu¬ 
ral place. 

VI. Make the last piece on the program do one of 
two things: bring your (oarers to tears or else whirl 
them off their feet with strong healthy rhythmical 
motion. In either caao they will return. But do not 
march them out of the house. They must dejiart at 
the highest point of their apiritual life or their animal 
life. And then they will return and call you biraaed. 

VII. You will find that certain groups of composers 
mutually exclude each other; or that you may follow, 
but not precede, one |»iecc by another. On examina¬ 
tion it will prove that the emotional contents of one 
are higher wrought, or set to a finer key, thsn those 
of the other. 

VIIL Yet even toward the end of a program Bach, 
Scarlatti, and Ha menu are often most effective, as af¬ 
fording (he requisite relief to mental and stimulus to 
animal excitement- ualng animal in its good sense of 
rhythm. 


The season of 18U00I 
NATIONAL opens with bright prospects 

FEDERATION OF for the clubs of the National 
MUSICAL CLUBS. Federation of Musical Clubs. 

The Board of Management 
will meet in October, in Cleveland, where the next bi¬ 
ennial meeting w ill be held in the spring of 1801. The 
National and Local Boards will meet to arrange for 
this biennial, and the National Board will perfect plans 
which will benefit the federated cluba during the com¬ 
ing season. 

Requests and suggestions from all federated clubs 
to the general anil sectional offlcrre will lie presented 
by them to the board, and receive eareful considers 
Uon. 

The work of the artist committee is Wing continued 
from the office of the president, Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, 
St. Cecilia Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. Mrs. Uhl 
has issued an attractive list of tine artists, singers, 
pianists, organists, violinists, 'cellist*, accompanists; 
also string quartets, combinations, and lecture recitals 

dubs will find it to their interest to send prompt 
requests to Mrs. Uhl who is rapidly making engage 
menta, thereby facilitating the work of the committee 
and furthering their own Hub interests 

The book* of the first and second year* of the series 
of five years, on the proposed plan of work for musical 
cluba, which is recommended by the National Federa¬ 
tion, present an attractive appearance in their bind¬ 
ings of gray and gold, respectively. Mrs. ¥. 8. Ward- 
well, of Stamford, Conn., a director of the eastern 
section, is chairman of this committee. She, with 
Mrs. James Pedersen, of New York City, Correspond 
ing Secretory of the Federation, hoe prepared the first 
year's book. The contents are of great interest and 
value. The second book is prepared liv Mite Mary O. 
French, of New Haven, Conn., and the subjects ar* 
handled in a very modern and instructive manner. 
The fact that these books are recommended by the 
National Federation to ita federated Hub* it a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee of tbeir worth, and they fill in the 
development of Hnb study n vacancy which ha* al¬ 
ways been deplored. 

These books roav be obtained from Mrs. F. 8. Ward- 
well, 21 Suburban Avenue. Stamford, Conn., or from 
the sectional vke-president*. for ten cent* each, the 
price to cover the east of printing. Mrs. Wardwril. 
Mrs. Pedersen. *nd Mis* French haring given their 
work for the benefit of Hubs 
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THE etude 


Choir Organ. 



©rgan an£> Gbofr.j§|5& 


Edited by EVERETT E. TRUETTE. 


In the Town Hall, Sydney, 
THE LARGEST New South Wales, stands 

ORGAN IN THE the largest organ in the 

WORLD. world. Completed in 1890, 

by Messrs. Hill & Son, of 
London, it was heralded as the “largest and grandest 
organ ever built or ever to be built.” It certainly is a 
monster and undoubtedly no larger organ will be at¬ 
tempted for some time to come. The success of the 
instrument from a musical point of view is somewhat 
doubtful. This gigantic instrument, as seen in the 
cut, has 5 manuals, 126 speaking stops, 43 combination 
movements (pistons and pedals), and 21 mechanical 

accessories. 


Swell Organ. 

Double open dia- Twelfth . 2 A ft. 

pason .16 ft. Fifteenth. 2 

Bourdon .16 “ Harmonic piccolo. 1 

Open diapason ... 8 “ Mixture .IV rks. 

Viol di gamba_ 8 “ Furniture . V 

Salicional . 8 “ Tiombone .16 ft. 

Dulciana . 8 “ Bassoon.16 “ 

Vox angelica .... 8 “ Horn . 8 

Hohl-flote . 8 “ Cornopean. 8 “ 

Octave .4 “ Oboe. 8 

Gemshorn . 8 “ Clarion . 4 

Harmonic flute .. 4 “ Vox humana - 8 “ 

Rohr-flote . 4 “ 



Great Organ. 


The chief feature of the instrument, never before 
attempted, is a 64-foot reed-stop in the pedal—contra- 
trombone—a “striking reed" of full length, with 
wooden tubes. Inasmuch as the lowest notes of a 32- 
foot stop are hardly distinguishable,—they are felt 
more than heard,—extending the compass an octave 
lower cannot and does not produce a result to war¬ 
rant the outlay. The lowest note has only 8 vibrations 
a second, and the distinct vibrations are noticeable, 
thus preventing a pure musical tone. 

In the appended specification it will be noticed that 
a large amount of duplication has been necessary to 
bring the number of stops up to the monster require¬ 
ments, and that the redundancy of the diapasons 
would seem otherwise unnecessary. 

The Town Hall is very large, with a seating 
capacity of 6000. The organ is blown by an eight- 
horse power gas-engine. The instrument cost about 
$60,000. Several changes have been made since the 
organ was first completed, and the accompanying 
specification shows the organ as it now stands: 


Solo Organ. 


Quintaton . 

16 

ft. 

Ccntrafagotto .. 

16 

ft. 

Open diapason ... 

s 

“ 

Cor anglais . 

8 

it 

Violin diapason . 

s 

“ 

Corno di bassetto 

8 

it 

Flauto traverso . . 

8 

tt 

Orchestral oboe . 

8 

it 

Doppel-fliite . 

8 

tf 

Harmonic trum- 



Stopped diapason. 

8 

a 

pet . 


.< 

Viola . 

8 

tt 

Octave oboe .. 

. 4 

« 

Octave . 

4 

tt 

Contratuba ... 

. 16 

it 

Flauto traverso . . 

4 

tt 

Tuba . 

s 

it 

Harmonie flute .. 

4 

u 

Tuba clarion . .. 

. 4 

u 

Flauto traverso .. 

2 






Echo 

Organ. 



Viol d'amour .... 

8 

ft. 

Flageolet . 

_2 

ft. 

Cnda maris ([] 



Glockenspiel . . . 

IV 

rks. 

rks.i . 

8 

a 

Echo dulciana 



Lieblich gedaekt.. 

8 

tt 

cornet ... 

IV 

it 

Viol d’amour ... 

4 

a 

Basset horn ... 

. 8 

ft. 


Organ in Centennial Hall, Sydney, Australia. 


Contrabourdon .. 

32 

ft. 

Bourdon . 

16 

(( 

Double open dia 



pason . 

.16 

M 

Open diapason (1) 

. 8 

“ 

Open diapason (2) 

. 8 

it 

Open diapason (3). 8 

it 

Open diapason (4) 

. 8 

te 

Harmonic flute . 

. 8 

tt 

Viola . 

. 8 

a 

Spitz-flote . 

. 8 

tt 

Gamba. 

. 8 


Hohl-flote . 

. 8 

tt 

Rohr-flote . 

. 8 

tt 

Quint . 

• 5’/» “ 

Harmonie flute . 

. 4 

ft. 

Principal . 

. 4 

it 

Octave . 

. 4 

“ 

Gemshorn . 

. 4 

tt 

Twelfth . 

- 27,“ 

Fifteenth. 

*? 

“ 

Mixtures . 

Ill 

rks. 

Cymbal. 

IV 

tt 

£harp mixture . . 

IV 

tt 

Furniture . 

V 

“ 

Contraposaune . 

.16 

ft. 

Posaune . 

. 8 

tt 

Trumpet. 

. 8 

“ 

Clarion . 


ti 


Contraduleiana .. 16 
Open diapason ... 8 

Gamba. 8 

Dulciana . 8 

Flauto traverso .. 8 

Hohl-fliite . 8 

Lieblich gedaekt.. 8 

Octave. 4 

Yiolina . 8 

Voix celeste. 8 


ft. 


Lieblich-flote _ 4 

Twelfth .’ 2 

Fifteenth . 2 “ 

Dulcet . 2 “ 

Dulciana mixture III rks. 

Bassoon .]g ft_ 

Trumpet . 8 « 

Clarinet . 8 “ 

Oboe . 8 “ 

Octave oboe . 4 « 


Pedal Organ. 


Double open dia¬ 
pason, wood ... 32 
Double open dia¬ 
pason, metal ... 32 
Contrabourdon . .32 
Open diapason, 

wood .16 

Open diapason, 

metal .16 

Violone .16 

Gamba.16 

Dulciana .16 

Bourdon .16 

Quint .10 3 /s 

Octave. 8 

Prestant . 8 


Violoncello . 8 ft 

ft. Bass flute. 8 “ 

Twelfth . 5 '/,“ 

“ Fifteenth. 4 “ 

“ Mixture . II rks. 

Mixture . HI “ 

“ Mixture . IV “ 

Contratrombone, 

“ wood .64 ft 

“ Contraposaune, 

“ metal .32 “ 

“ Posaune. 16 “ 

“ Trombone . 16 “ 

Bassoon . 16 “ 

Trumpet . 8 “ 

Clarion . 4 “ 


8 pneumatic combination pistons to great. 
8 “ “ “ “ swell. 

“ choir. 

7 •• " “ solo. 

3 “ “ “ “ echo. 

6 combination pedals to pedal 

4 “ “ “ grei 

Choir tremulant. 

3 pedals for pedal couplers. 


DIFFERENT FORMS 
OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Considerable confusion 
arises in the minds of many 
organists who are not 
schooled in the ritual of the 
liturgical churches with regard to the various forms 
of sacred music, in view of which the following brief 
synopsis of the different forms may be useful. 

An anthem, pure and simple, is a composition for 
voices, with or without accompaniment, the words of 
which are selected from the Scriptures, or are para¬ 
phrases of a scriptural text, the compositi n being 
suitable for performance at divine service. 

Anthems may be divided into various kinds, accord¬ 
ing to the character of the music: 

A full anthem consists entirely of chorus work, with 
or without accompaniment. 

A full and verse anthem is one in which certain 
parts are assigned to solo singers, with choruses to 
commence and conclude. 

A verse anthem begins with a solo part, which is 
followed by chorus or choruses. 

A solo anthem is really a sacred solo, with a short 
chorus ending—even a chorus “Amen” will do. 

Hymn anthems, which have become quite popular 
of late, have for the text the stanzas of some hymn, 
the metrical character of the hymn-tune being 

avoided. 

A motett stands between an anthem and a cantata 
—too long for ordinary use as an anthem, and too 
short to be classed as a cantata. 

A cantata is a short work in the musical form 0 
an oratorio with solo passages and choruses. 

An oratorio is a composition for voices and instrn 
ments illustrating some subject taken directly ^ r ‘ inl 
the Scriptures or paraphrased upon some theme m 


saered history, and consists of overture, airs, 


recita¬ 
tives, solos, duets, trios, and choruses, with aeeom 
paniment for orchestra or organ. 

Canticles are certain detached psalms and hyfflU 
used in the service of the Episcopal church, ”Ueh a’ 
the Tenite, Te Deum, Benedicite, Bcnedictus, Bon *** 
Eat, Benedie Anima, Jubilate, Magnificat, (.ant 11 
Domino, .Vunc Dimittis and Dens Misereatur. 
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A response is an answer by the choir to a versicle 
or prayer, and generally consists of a few measures of 
a very quiet character, preferably in harmony. 

An offertory is simply a musical selection—solo, 
duet, quartet, chorus, or organ number—which is per¬ 
formed during the taking up of the offering. 

An offertory sentence is a sentence which is sung 
as the offering, after its collection, is presented at 
the altar. 

In non-liturgieal churches canticles, anthems, solos, 
ducts, etc., are used indiscriminaLly, but in the Epis¬ 
copal church the prescribed ritual demands the can¬ 
ticles in their proper places, and the one anthem and 
offertory are the only varied selections. 

In the Hebrew synagogues the ritual is Interspersed 
with musical numbers corresponding to the canticles, 
and anthems are sung before and after the sermon. 

In the Catholic churches the mass is sung according 
to the ritual, and occasionally an anthem or solo or 
duct (always with Latin words) is sung at the offer¬ 
tory. 

The Complete Service lor morning and evening of 
the Episcopal church consists of a setting of the can¬ 
ticles and responses of the prescribed services, exclu¬ 
sive of the anthem or offertory, the latter being se¬ 
lected separately. 

A mas 3 consists of a setting of the kyrie, gloria, 
credo, sanctus, bcnedictus, agnus Dei and dona nobis, 
sometimes including the veni Creator.— E. E. Truette. 
* # * 

A few months since we 
THE TRAINING OF presented to the readers of 

A CHOIR. The Etude an article on 

“Organizing a Chorus Choir 
in a Country Church.” At the solicitation of several 
correspondents we offer a few suggestions on training 
that choir. 

It is, perhaps, needless to state at the outset that 
there must be at least one good full rehearsal each 
week. Two such rehearsals would be more desirable 
if they are possible. If there are two rehearsals each 
week it will be advisable to use a piano at the first 
rehearsal and the organ at the second. A chorus will 
learn the music more quickly with the assistance of 
the piano than with the sustained tones of the organ. 
If there is but one rehearsal it is a good plan to use 
the piano part of the time, adjourning to the choir 
gallery for a last half-hour with the organ. 

It is unwise to do all the rehearsing with the piano, 
as oftentimes the choir will depend so much on the 
rhythm, as produced on the piano, that when they 
sing with the organ the first time they will drag and 
flat. This can be overcome only by repeatedly chang¬ 
ing back and forth between the instruments and even 
compelling the choir to sing unaccompanied. When 
the members of the choir get sufficient confidence to 
sing without any accompaniment, it matters not what 
instrument is used for the rehearsal; they will sing 
well with the organ on Sunday. 

The rule about attendance at rehearsals ought to 
be quite stringent, as good results cannot be otherwise 
obtained. 

The choir should gradually be taught to read at 
sight To this end each anthem should be sung 
through without stopping when first taken up. Glar¬ 
ing faults of pronunciation and articulation should be 
corrected, and it is necessary that the director (pre¬ 
sumably the organist) should take great care to form 
habits of attention, obedience, and general smartness, 
to check indolence, to teach singing in tune, precision 
of attack, taking breath at the right places, eorrect- 
ncss of phrasing and of expression—all the qualities 
for w hich highly-trained choirs are distinguished. 

The selection of the music for the choir requires a 
great deal of care. There are three kinds of so-called 
“sacred music.” The first kind is devotional in char¬ 
acter, and interesting. The second kind is devotional 
m character, hut decidedly uninteresting. The third 
xind is not devotional, whether interesting or not. 

Of course, the third style of music should be en¬ 
tirely avoided: the second style should be selected 
sparingly; and the first stvle should constitute the 
bnIk of the repertoire. 


Io obtain proficiency with a choir, the singers must 
be interested, not entertained by operatic trauserin 
tmns, but interested with a good quality of sacred 
irusic. There are thousands of compositions—so-called 
saered music”—in which, while the text is wholly 
from the Bible, the music is as repulsive as the gram¬ 
mar of street urchins and hoodlums. Such music can¬ 
not fulfill its mission with eitl.er singers or hearers. 

The suggestions which we gave in the preceding 
article, which was printed in Tiie Etude for June, 
1900, with regard to individual voice parts and phrases 
being taken separately should lie closely followed, and 
the director must remember that a rehearsal is a 
"practice,” and should be treated as he would treat 
his own practice at the organ.— F. E. Truette, 


An organist was urged to 
THE SE\ EKEST play light secular music in 

CRITIC. church because some un¬ 

thinking members of the 
congregation liked showy music. He was told that it 
would make his position more secure if he were to 
descend a ittle from the standard and occasionally 
give some operatic music. He protested against such 
a lowering of his art and declared his conviction 
that only the best and purest music was suitable for 
d'vine service. He was told that he need not fear 
criticism, since there were no musical critics in the 
congregation. “But,” he said, “there is always one 
severe critic present when I play.” 

“Indeed; and who is it?” 

“Myself.” 

That was, indeed, a worthy answer, and one which 
we all might well take to heart. Even the crafty 
Polonius, giving worldly-wise advice to Laertes, sees 
the intrinsic value of sincerity when he says: 

“To thyself be true, 

And it must follow, as the day to night, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

If we are our own most severe critics the criticisms 
of others will fall harmlessly away from us.— F. S. 
Law. # * * 

In 1703 Hilndel visited 
MIXTURES. Liibeck, Germany, as a can¬ 

didate for the position of 
organist in the ancient town. Finding, among the 
numerous requirements, that the new organist would 
be compelled to marry the daugl ter of the late or¬ 
ganist, he withdrew his application and left the town 
in disgust, journeying to Hamburg. How fortunate 
that the organists of this century are not subjected to 
such stipulations! 


Minister: “I think we should have congregational 
singing.” 

Organist: “Then we must have a new organ. 
“Why so?” 

“This instrument isn’t powerful enough to drown 

’em out”— Topeka Capital. 

* * * 


Clarence Eddy returns to this country m 
i cr for a series of twenty-five organ recitals. 

* * * 

There was a young girl in the choir 
WTiosc voice rose hoir and hoir. 

Till it reached such a height, 

It was clear out of seight, 

And they found it next day in the spo.r. 

—Detroit Free Press. 

* t # 

provement in general musical taste might in * 
ure be reached if the standard of musical ma- 

'“i' 'mtTJ hwS 1" 

' Tk, mwm m. “1— 


of church music, and for the study of the plain song, 
Gregorian chant, ami organ music.” 

Mere a similar movement initiated in America It 
would certainly bear good fruit. This suggestion, 
coming from the “most eminent church organist and 
composer in the wor'd,” is worthy of serious consider¬ 
ation by all persons who are interested in the im¬ 
provement of the church music of this country, which 
is now far below the standard of what good church 
music should be, with here and there a rare exception, 
where the choir and organist are capable and insist 
upon having truly devotional music sung in the best 
manner. Large sums of money are expended by 
churches in securing organists and singers, who may 
lie capable in most respects, but > avc little conception 
or knowledge of what is good devotional church music 
or music that should be selected for the special musi¬ 
cal services of the church . — ilusic Kniew. 

• • m 

Dialogue in a Chicago Depot. 

First Old Ladv; “Yer know that Timothy Brown, 
who used to be our organist, lias graduated from the 
Conservatory in Boston, don't yer?” 

Second Old 1-ady : “Why, yea.” 

K. O. L: “Wall, I read in a Boston paper that he 
was wedded to his Alma Mater." 

S. O. L.: “Well, I do declare! It is shocking that 
he should marry Alniy what’s-her-name, after the way 
he carried on with that Nipper gal, who sang in hia 
choir last summer.” 

• • • 

The open voluntary or prelude should tie mostly 
of a quiet or sedate character, generally ending very 
softly, except at certain festival occasions, and there 
is no reason whatever why the last one should always 
be loud. Even when the organist has decided on a 
stirring march or offertoire, he should extemporize for 
a short time, working up to his voluntary or post- 
lude. It is very painful to hear a reverent, long- 
drawn “Amen” which dies solemnly away, followed 
instantly by a crashing “full organ.” 

• • • 

In one church, when the bellows gave out, the par¬ 
son got np and said: “Brethren, the bellows has 
broken and the organist can't play. Let us therefore 
rise and sing ‘Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.'” This was a humorously malapropos intima¬ 
tion, but doubtless unintentionally so. 

• • • 

C. 8 . — In playing hymn- 
QUESTIONS AND tunes on the organ some or- 
ANSWERS. ganists begin by sounding 

the key-note first, and other* 
begin with a sort of a roll. Will you kindly tell me 
how that roll is done? 

A ns .—Take the first chord of “Dennis,” for ex¬ 
ample, the notes of which, beginning with the bass, 
are F, C, F, A. The organist will generally sound the 
pedal (low F) first, then in the form of a slow ar¬ 
peggio the following notes, beginning with the left 
hand: F, B, C, E, F, G-sharp, and A. The notea 
B, E, and G-sharp do not belong to the chord, hence 
are not sustained, but each note of the chord is held 
after being struck. 

E. H.— The translation of “O Balutaris Hostia” is 
“O Saving Victim.” “lte misrn esf’ is snng by the 
priest at the end of a mass, and means “Go! You are 
dismissed.” 

2. “Magnificat” i* the name of one of the eantielea 
of the Episcopal chnrch, the wor s of which are “My 
soul doth magnify the Lord.” 

3 . “Swell orean diapason- 8 and 4 feet" signifies the 
“foundation stopa” of 8 and 4 feet, such as stopped 
diapason, salicional, open diapason, four-feet flute, 
and violina. 

4. The quintadena is a stopped metal pipe, slightly 
overblown, sounding the twe’fth as a harmonic, to¬ 
gether with the fundamer tal tone. The tone it en¬ 
tirely unlike that of the stopper' diapason and voix 
celestes. 

E. H. B.—Your qu riea relative to boy-choir train¬ 
ing will be answered »1 an article by itself next month. 
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It is good business to be 
AKT AS a good artist, but the busi- 

A BUSINESS. ness ability of the musician 

is usually in inverse ratio to 
his artistic worth. One develops much more in re¬ 
sponse to suggestion than is commonly supposed, and 
that is why we are constantly dropping suggestions 
into the minds of teachers and pupils as to the best 
way to conduct the business of art. 

“I never thought of that” is a perfectly natural as 
well as valid excuse, for, in the routine of work pe¬ 
culiar to you, how could you be expected to think 
of it. If, however, it has been thought of by some 
mind that was more alert than yours, or that had the 
discernment necessary to seize the idea at a critical 
moment and make its value known, how dull, if not 
stupid, of you not to appropriate it for your own, at 
least to the extent of giving it a trial. 

This illustrates clearly the legitimate offices of a 
magazine like The Etude. It is to promote, to ad¬ 
vance the interests, the well doing, and well-being 
of the profession it serves, by giving space to ideas of 
value, that all may use them,—a veritable medium of 
exchange, a school of suggestion, which returns us to 
the proposition that, when we become so absorbed by 
Bocial, business, and professional cares that systematic 
study is no longer probable if possible, suggestion is 
the saving force; it acts definitely; the strength with 
which it acts is governed by the conditions it meets. 

Our suggestions this time are along the line of tak¬ 
ing good care of your business. There are probably 
as many systems as there are teachers, but the best 
system of conducting the business of the studio em¬ 
bodies three principles, a deviation from which costs 
dearly, either in loss of business or that which is worse, 
—a loss of confidence of your pupils in your care or 
your integrity. 

The first is a habit of promptness; promptness in 
all things, in your lessons, in sending bills, receipts, 
music, replying to letters announcing change of hours, 
recitals, etc.; leave nothing to chance or until the 
last minute. There are people who have spurts of 
promptness, which is a scanty virtue; it is prompt¬ 
ness for seven days a week that counts. (I don’t refer 
to that formal promptness which gives the pupil a 
chill as the moment arrives for the lesson to close, but 
the cordial invitation for the next pupil to approach, 
which is all that is necessary.) 

The arrangement of your conveniences for teaching 
is next in importance. Immediately accessible should 
be your three M’s,—Music, Metronome, and Mirror. 
You must have music; your metronome is always a 
dependable friend; your mirror will aid you more 
than any accessory to studio work, and they should 
all be conveniently at hand. 

There are those who think that, if the piano is 
piled high with music and books in all manner of 
disorder, it is evidence of genius. The illusion is 
quickly dispelled when they find themselves paying 
for the time you are obliged to consume hunting for 
things. It is your duty to your pupils to have every 
sheet of music you use in wrappers, labeled and classi¬ 
fied, so you can put your hand upon it in a second. 

My method of classifying is by no means perfect, 
but is an improvement on actual disorder. Operas, 
oratorios, in separate groups: albums by prominent 
writers in piles by themselves; each song is inclosed 
in a wrapper upon which is written, name of song, 
composer, and the voice and grade. They then appear 
in separate groups as follows: Soprano, A. G. (ad¬ 
vanced grade); M. G. (medium grade); F. G. (first 
grade). The contralto, tenor, and baas repertories are 
treated in the same manner. Studies are most of them 


bound and classified as Italian, German, and French 
groups. 

There is much more to be said concerning the con¬ 
veniences, but the suggestion is all that is necessaiy. 
Once you realize the value of a system, it will be 
perfected and in a manner that best suits your class 
and repertory. 

The next thing worth considering is your appoint¬ 
ments. Have you a pleasant studio; is it neat and 
inviting; is the piano in tune; are the walls adorned 
with pictures of artists; has the center table books 
for the waiting pupil or her chaperon; is there a 
constant supply of fresh air in the room; are your 
colors harmonious; is there sufficient individuality in 
tli. style by which you surround yourself to mark 
you as a person of taste? 

All these things are capital, the stock in trade di¬ 
rectly accessory to your real value as an artist teacher. 
The teacher’s income is limited by the clock. Hence it 
is well to make the periods which the clock measures 
for you as valuable as possible. 

■ • * 

A msT of books on voice 
VOCAL READING, has been often solicited by our 
correspondents. Our opinion 
of the value of much reading of purely technical 
works would perhaps be a disappointment to those 
who feel that they have been greatly strengthened 
by such a course, but we invite a little self-examina¬ 
tion on this question, which will result probably in 
the discovery that practice (not theories) makes the 
teacher, and practice or the rather esthetic subtleties 
which are the revelations of practice are not writable 
or printable; they are too evasive to be even trans¬ 
mitted to the pupil as his rightful inheritance. 

One may sense the teacher’s wishes, acquire his 
method, and teach it, but he will not arrive at it in 
precisely the same way as the teacher did, but by his 
own way, and it is the strength or force of this in¬ 
dividual self-assertiveness that marks him for success 
and enables him to perpetuate the things that are 
great and effective in his teacher’s work. We do not 
advise against reading other people’s ideas, but cor¬ 
dially the contrary. Only do not expect to get from 
books more than you have in yourself. What you will 
get is other people’s efforts to express what you al¬ 
ready know, and their verification or repudiation of 
laws w hich seem to have grown out of your ow n ex¬ 
perience will determine your respect and confidence in 
them. 

If this seems to point to the encouragement of ego¬ 
tism on the part of teachers, I have given the wrong 
impression. What I do desire to impress upon their 
minds is that the weak and vacillating obeisance to 
every proposition that is to be found in books, most 
of which are no better authority than the reader is in 
duty bound to make himself by experience, tends to 
unmake, rather than make, teachers. 

I found in M uric the following list, which, with one 
or two exceptions, is excellent literature for the 
teacher and student of voice [Editor]: 

A. B. Bach: “Principles of Singing.” “Musical Edu¬ 
cation and Voice Culture,” “The Art of Singing.” 
E. Behnke and L. Brown: “The Child’s Voice” “Voice, 
Song, and Speech.” J. W. Bernhardt: “Voire Produc¬ 
tion.” 

Sophia Ciecolinn: “Deep Breathing as a Means of 
Promoting the Art of Song.” E. E. Clayton: “Queens 
of Song.” T. Chater: “Scientific Voice' Artistic Sing¬ 
ing. and Effective Speaking.” J. S. Curwen: “The 
Boy’s Voice.” F. J. Crowest: “Advice to Singers.” 
H. Campbell: “Voice, Speech, and Gesture.” "s. S. 


Curry: “Lessons in Vocal Expression.” H. H. Curtis- 
“Voice Building.” 

R. Dunstan: “Voice Production.” J. Farrar: “The 
Human Voice and Connected Parts.” O. Guttmann: 
“Gymnastics of the Voice.” F. A. Guthrie: “Voces 
Populi.” G. D. Gibb: “Vocal Influence Upon Man¬ 
kind: Comparison of the Larynx of the Negro and 
That of the White Man.” G. Holmes: “Science of 
Voice Production and of Voice Preservation.” F. Hel- 
mon: “Speakers, Singers, and Stammerers.” J. Hub 
lah: “The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice.” F. E. 
Howard: “Child-Voice.” J. M. W. Kitchen: “Di¬ 
aphragm and Its Functions.” Leo Kofler: “The Art 
of Breathing as the Basis of Tone Production.” 

H. C. Lahn: “Singers of To-day.” F. Lieblcr: 
“Vocal Sounds of Clara Bridgeinan.” M. Mackenzie: 
“The Hygiene of the Vocal Organs.” Madame F. 
Roena Medini: “The What and How of Voice Cult¬ 
ure.” E. J. Meyer: “Voice Culture.” A. G. North: 
“Voxmetric Revelation.” 

Ange M. Patton: “Art of Voice Production with 
Reference to Correct Breathing,” “The Voice as an 
Instrument.” E. D. Palmer: “The Rightly-Produced 
Voice.” J. Rush: “Philosophy of the Human Voice.” 
W. Russell: “Orthophony of Voice Culture.” A. Ran- 
degger: “Singing.” Clara K. Rogers: “The Phil¬ 
osophy of Singing.” O. M. Rood: “Mysteries of the 
Voice.” 

H. R. Streeter: “Voice Building.” I. B. Woodbury: 
“Cultivation of the Voice.” E. B. Warman: “The 
Voice.” W. H. Walshc: “Dramatic Singing.” F. 
Walker: “Letters of a Baritone.” 

* * # 

We inaugurate with this number 
REPERTORY. a series of studies on repertory. No 
particular plan has as yet been out¬ 
lined by which to afford the greatest good to the 
greatest number. I am confident, however, that, if 
the readers of The Etude will co-operate with me, 
some excellent results may accrue. Send to me the 
names of one or two of your favorite songs. Tell me 
why they occupy the first place in your regard, and 
besides signing your name, give a brief nom de plume, 
under which I will, in the next issue, discuss the merit 
of your songs and offer any criticisms that suggest 
themselves. Send your communications direct to 
H. W. Greene, No. 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
* * * 

The art of singing may be 
THE readily divided into three dis- 

REVERBERATION tinct departments: the rtter- 

OF THE VOICE. Iteration of the voice, enuncia¬ 
tion, and interpretation. 

It is interesting to note how various singers differ 
in their command of one, two, or all of these depart 
ments; and it will be easy to recall artists who are 
clever at each. Many an artist has made his reputa 
tion upon his vivid and striking interpretations, while 
his voice-production has been not only poor, but even 
very bad. And perhaps it were best to acknowledge 
at once that, after all is said and done, the interpre¬ 
tation is the thing that appeals to the public, espe¬ 
cially in these latter days, when good examples 
voice-production are the exception rather than 
rule. 

But, on the other hand, there is a certain charm m 
a well-placed voice that appeals strongly to a cu 
vated audience. Many a singer owes his success 
a well-placed voice, and more than one would av 
failed completely without it; for the accurate plac^ 
of the voice gives it not only power, but its ^ 
quality. This being true, it goes without saying ^ 
time spent in getting the voice well-placed is ® 
than well spent. _ 

Of course, “placing,” or “posing,” the voice 
getting the correct reverberation of the various n 
of the scale; and there are various ways of acc ^j 
plishing this purpose. Indeed, the means to this ^ 
are as numberless as the singing teachers them: ^ 
And we must at once go back of these various me . 
and realize that they are all the outcome of the * ^ 
tie instincts of the teacher. Let me repeat t 
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another form. The teacher likes and believes in cer¬ 
tain characteristic phenomena of the human voice, and 
oxerts himself to produce these in his pupils because 
they appear to him to be the best art. The sounds 
thus produced express his artistic convictions; so we 
must not quarrel with him, however much they differ 
from ours. 

Now, let us proceed at once to consider some as¬ 
pects of the voice and their value to the singer. I 
shall start out with the proposition that no descrip¬ 
tion or analysis of the vocal process has ever been set 
forth which does not fail with many pupils; and none 
has ever been discovered that is of much use away 
from the ear of the master. 

There have been many carefully-studied attempts 
to analyze this process, which may be divided into 
three classes: Those who physiologically describe the 
action of the vocal apparatus; those who depend upon 
the analysis of the breathing process; and, lastly, 
those who hold to the special phenomena of the voice 
known as reverberation. 

The voice is a wind instrument which depends upon 
breath for its life and energy', and upon its reverbera¬ 
tion for its beauty and color. If the reader will take 
any “Physiology” and look at a plate of the vocal 
apparatus, he will see a long tube ending in the 
mouth, in the middle of which is situated the larynx 
and the vocal cords. The other opening of this tube 
lies in the nose. He will note at the same time that 
the bony structure of the face has three cavities, 
which, presumably, are there for a purpose. Of course, 
the breath sets the vocal cords into vibration, and 
immediately the voice vibrates in either a part or the 
whole of these various cavities, the mouth, throat, 
nose, trachea, bronchial tubes, according to the note 
produced and the freedom permitted the tongue, soft 
palate, and other muscles. 

Now, when the breath reverberates in the many 
ways that are possible to this marvelous and mysteri¬ 
ous instrument the result is always some phenomena 
of the voice that can be named in a general way, like 
white voice, guttural voice, nasal, frontal, chest, head, 
medium, dark, or sombre voice. That any one of these 
may be made to become a habit with most pupils is 
easily seen when we remember how we recognize the 
pupils of certain teachers by' the hard, white voice; 
by the purity of their tones, or by the presence of any 
other special quality. Certain phases of this rever¬ 
beration of the voice seem to produce notes of rare 
beauty and character, which the singer endeavors to 
attain and which, for some reason, requires months of 
hard, patient study. 

I submit the proposition, without fear of contra¬ 
diction, that the singer must not be trammeled by 
elaborate means of getting this reverberation that en¬ 
ables him to sing with a free and well-placed voice, 
for example, he has not the time, when he is singing, 
to think of his diaphragm, his throat, his face, and 
then the feeling of the tone. He must reduce his 
thought concerning his voice to one thing, whatever 
that may be, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
if he can once attain the correct phenomena of the 
foice it is enough for him to sing with. The reader 
"ill perhaps recall Jean de Reszke’s remark a few 
years ago, that he believed more and more that sing¬ 
ing was a question of the nose. 

There is more than one way to reach this accurate 
'everberation of the voice, and this leads those who 
are a ^ er the same end to choose different roads. For 
example, the higher portion of the voice and the lower 
Portion present a slightly different vowel color, and I 
■elieve Mr. Delle Sedie, of Paris, makes use of this 
Pienomenon with great success, supplemented, as it- 
in his case, with a rare ear for vocal sounds. The 
reason for this variety of vowel color probably lies in 
■ 6 fact that the upper part of the voice gets its in- 
^ p nsity by vibrating only above the larynx, and the 
° Wer P® 1 ^ both above and below. This is not suf5- 
nntly accurate for the singer, for the reflection or re- 
;he° rCernen *” vo * ce seems bo rise and fall with 

e scale, rising as the voice rises, and falling as it 
T, mes to the lower notes. 

lere i® °ne thing that the singer should learn 
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as soon as possible: that the voice must always have 
from top to bottom, a certain solid, firm quality 
which we might call the “timbre” of the voice. This 
is what gives the voice its solidity and carrying power, 
and is expressed by some teachers as being “forward 
in the mouth.” Uoked at from a scientific point of 
view there is no phrase connected with the teaching 
of singing that has less sense. A tone may sound 
forward,” and yet be a miserable white note that 
has neither color nor expression. 

On the other hand, this same note may be changed 
into a better one, full of color and luscious in quality, 
by opening the reflectors of the tone, which will add 
the overtones that give a tone its necessary color. A 
tone, therefore, has its initial vibration and then, in 
addition to this, its amplifying or reflecting reso- 
nance. Let me illustrate this by the tuning fork and 
its resonatcr. 

If we strike a tuning-fork and hold it in the air, 
the result is a feeble note. Let the same vibrating fork 
be held over a resonatcr of the proper size and shape, 
and we note that the tone is at once amplified and 
increased. The voice is produced on this principle. 
The singer can learn by experience to (low the note 
freely into the mouth, where it gets its firm and carry¬ 
ing timbre, and at the same time there must be no 
rigidity of any muscles that will prevent the free ac¬ 
tion of the resonaters. In other words, the singer 
must carefully hold each note over its reflector or 
resonatcr with a swift, facile action that after a time 
becomes as certain as the fingers of the player upon 
the piano. When the singer is able to play upon the 
resonaters of his voice he will be able to command a 
variety of tone-color and a certainty of pitch that he 
has not found before. 

Now let us proceed to consider some rather common 
phenomena in connection with certain voices. Let ua 
take, first, the tenor voice. 

The tenor voice is peculiarly in need of w hat I some¬ 
times call the “upper resonance” (t.c., the resonance 
of the reflectors), for its besetting sin is a thin flat 
ness that is disagreeable and colorless. It is called 
“upper resonance” because it appears to be higher 
than the mouth and yet distinctly felt on the face. 
The lack of this resonance is so prominent in some 
cases as to make the voice sound “bleating”—what 
Philip Hale calls the “beeping tenor.” Now, all this 
is brought about by a complete closing of the high 
resonaters, without which the voice can never be 
anything but hard and unsympathetic. This defect 
in the tenor voice does not always yield easily to 
treatment, because the singer finds great difficulty in 
giving up the tension that closes the reflectors of the 
voice. 

The soprano voice sometimes presents one of the 
most curious difficulties, which is popularly know n ns 
“frontal” voice. This is a quality in the higher note* 
something like the “falsetto” of a male voice, and is 
usually more or less sharp in pitch. It gives the effect 
of a “harmonic” instead of a genuine note. The 
reader will perhaps recall some soprano who sang 
habitually sharp, in which case he will be quite sure 
to have an example of this “frontal’ votce. The 
singer herself does not know that she is sharping 
continually, and the defect is very difficult h> remove 
when the habit is once fixed. I have often though 
that it is sometimes a defect in the vocal apparatus 
itself, although this sound is deliberately taught by 
some’teachers as “head-voice.” 

It is not head-voice, and never can be. It has a 
mushr. whoopy sound that is not only 

but inartistic. The real hcad-vmce, 

, „_ tps glistens like silver when the notes are ai 

me head-voice seems to reverberate more fr«£ m th. 
II passages and in the 

£* *»*■, tb-t gives it it* 
g ‘vcs that gh _ ^ and Uropi(!ity . j can 

chaste and sparkling 0 who has this 

not refrain from urging any ^ R „ 

frontal-i-wlity of 0 artist «iil 

.h. i—«' “• rsrt *-»r- 


Slip 


into this quality on 3 


and I have often watched it with the greatest interest 
as the note slipped from the right pose into the bar 
monie, or “frontal,” quality, and usually a little sharp. 

Now let us consider for a moment how we are to 
attain the correct action of these resonaters of the 
voice. First, let n»e submit the proposition that their 
action is essentially passive. We have only to feed 
breath into them. Imagine a series of bowls, from 
large to small, into which you are to pour water and 
you have the principle. And, by the way, did it ever 
occur to you how miraculously sensitive the voice 
instrument is, snd how little foror it takes to set it 
into vibration? 

Try this experiment: Half-close your hand and 
breathe into it gently as long as your breath lasts. 
Did it ever occur to you that there is power enough 
in this gentle breath for even powerful singing if there 
is no interference with the vocal instrument? Nine 
tenths of the study of singing is a study of non inter 
ferenoe. And this is where the study of breathing 
comes in. Bear in mind that it is a means to an end, 
and not an end. You may remind me that the old 
masters claimed that the art of singing was the srt 
of breathing. But the trouble with us has been that 
we have confined our study to inspiration instead of 
expiration. 

Some have maintained that if we breathed pro|*rly 
we would sing properly. But this is altogether too 
indefinite for the singer. The singer may be able to 
feed out hit breath against lighted caudles, etc., and 
yet the voice be unsatisfactory. The reason for this, 
in my opinion, is that the accurate reverberation of 
the voice has not been attained. To be sure, the secret 
lie* in not over-blowing or Ullder blo- ing the breath 
as it flows into the tone. But this difference is so 
infinitesimal that it is beyond ua to measure it And 
it ia remarkable how accurately a singer can hit ujkhi 
the right reauuanee for a note after much training. 
It is not easy, to be sure, for the slightest rigidity of 
face or throat avents to atop the reflection of the voice 
and leave the notes hard and unsatisfactory. 

As a matter of fact, this process is so free from local 
effort that it seems as if another person were doing it 
and the singer simply watching the process. Of 
course, for the various vowels there are the changes 
in the mouth cavity by the action of the tongue and 
soft palate, but these are so marvelously adjusted that 
they are done, aa it were, at the command of the 
breath. In other words, the breath seems to blow 
them into position. The singer’s great care should be 
to allow the resonating cavities to fill quickly and 
freely aa the notes sound, and this gives the voice the 
round, full, rich color that U so expressive.— 1‘rrtry 
liunn Aldrich. 

• • 9 

The teaching of singing 
ARTICULATION is much more difficult than 

AND that of piano or any me- 

ENUNCIATION. cltanical musical instrument, 

because of paucity of the 
language and inadequacy of the illustration used. In 
his own inner conaciooaoesa the teacher feels certain 
sensations connected with correct tone- prod action 
which are to him very real. When be attempts to ex¬ 
plain these sensations, the pupil, though he ruay un¬ 
derstand the language used, finds it difficult to feel 
them in his inner consciousness. These sensation*, 
however, when once the subject is mastered, are aa 
tangible as are those connected with opening and shut¬ 
ting the hand. 

Let anyone try to describe the peculiar flavor of a 
pine-apple, and see bow difficult it is to use language 
w hkh w ill carry t«> one w Ho ha* never tasted a pine¬ 
apple any idea of its peculiar and piquant flavor. The 
only wav he can appreciate it will he to taste for 
himself. 

So in trying to write upon tier subject of “Articula¬ 
tion and Enunciation” 1 cannot hope that a casual 
reading will convey a perfectly clear idea of my mean¬ 
ing. I can only hope to make some suggestion which 
tnav serve a* a guide to praetke and experiment by 
the earnest student. 

Singing has been described as ’ talking on a pitch." 
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This is true, so far as it goes, but it does not tell the 
whole story. Of course, we should endeavor, when 
singing, to talk naturally and without any artificiality 
oi tone-production. There are, however, two very rad¬ 
ical differences between talking and singing, the 
first is that in talking we use our voices over a limited 
range of pitch. This pitch is near the center of our 
natural vocal compass. It is indefinite, rising and fall¬ 
ing naturally according to the intensity of feeling on 
the part of the speaker. The pitch, also, is a pei- 
fectly natural one, it being whatever it may happen to 
be. In singing we use a much wider range of pitch, 
going considerably above and below the natural talk¬ 
ing compass. Also the pitch is fixed and definite and 
in a certain sense artificial, for it is not changed by 
the feeling of intensity as in talking, but according 
to certain definite musical law. At these extremes of 
pitch the vocal ligaments are relatively weak. They 
are forced into positions to which they are unaccus¬ 
tomed, and the vocal result will be proportionately 
unsatisfactory, until by correct and prolonged prac¬ 
tice they have been properly developed. 

There is another equally radical difference between 
speaking and singing, which to my knowledge has not 
been referred to by any writer. This difference is 
that speaking serves to hold back and suppress the 
breath, while in singing it is rapidly wasted. One can 
speak for hours at a time without being conscious of 
having taken breath, it being used in such small quan¬ 
tities that the supply in the lungs is reinforced by 
quick gasps at the end of each phrase and sentence. 
The cause of this is that in speaking the vowels only 
serve to give vocnlity to the consonants, and are rela¬ 
tively few in number. In speaking, the artieulntion of 
the consonants requires more time than the enuncia¬ 
tion of the vowels, and the articulation of each con¬ 
sonant requires that the breath shall be forced out or 
els. it results in an actual suppression of it. 

In singing the consonants have an equal tendency 
to suppress the breath, but the vowel is prolonged ac¬ 
cording to the rhythm of the music. It is this pro¬ 
longation of the vowel that causes the waste of breath. 

lot us take as an illustration the word “strong.” 
Spelling it phonetically, we find it has five distinct 
s unds, four consonants and one vowel. The first 
sound represented by the letter “s” is made by forcing 
the breath between the tip of the tongue and the 
front teeth. The second sound, represented by the 
letter “t,” is made by suppressing the breath at the 
tip of the tongue and the front teeth and allowing a 
little to escape in the form of an explosion. The 
third sound, represented by the letter “r,’ is a con¬ 
sonant, but is known as subvocal; tha is, the vocal 
ligaments are in full swing, but there is little vocality, 
because the mouth, which in the resonating chamber 
for the tone, is almost closed, the tongue almost touch¬ 
ing the roof, thus preventing a free escape of the 
b.eath. The fourth and last consonant, the last sound 
in the word, represented by the letters “ng,” is also a 
subvoeal. Here the tone is subdued by being forced 
through the nose and the breath suppressed by the 
junction of the soft palate with the back of the 
tongue. 

In experimenting according to the description given 
above the student will find the separate articulation 
of each consonant allows a much greater escape of 
breath than when they are all rapidly joined in pro¬ 
nunciation of words. If we observe a person speaking 
in an atmosphere sufficiently cool to render the breath 
visible, we will notice that only a small quantity es¬ 
capes from the mouth, so that it seems to glide out 
and will ascend perpendicularly. 

When we speak the word “strong” we will observe 
that the vowel is exceedingly short. However, if it is 
sung, and the vowel prolonged for any length of time, 
it will be observed that there is no longer in the 
region of the mouth any mechanical aid to the sup¬ 
pression of the breath. The result is that one not ac¬ 
customed to singing will feel the rapid escape of the 
breath, and. unless he has been taught otherwise, will 
unconsciously endeavor to prevent its escape, by com¬ 
pression of the vocal ligaments or the soft palate and 
tongue or both. It is by this erroneous breath-control 
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that singers produce different kinds of unmusical 


tural, nasal, palatal, etc. , ,• 

What is the reme y for this? In the act of ordi- 
nary breathing an effort is made by the muscles of 
respiration in the body to inspire the air. As soon 
as the effort ceases the natural contraction of the op¬ 
posing muscles expels the air. In speaking we use 
about the same effort that we do in breathing; that 
is we take in the air by a muscular effort and then 
allow the lungs to collapse. However, as said above 
the articulation of the consonants prevents the rapid 
escape of the air. In singing, on account of the pro¬ 
longation of the vowel, we no longer have any me¬ 
chanical means in the mouth of breath-control, and, 
unless we make an effort in the region of tl.e di¬ 
aphragm similar to that when taking breath, it will 
he rapidly wasted, cr we will be obliged to control 
it in the throat and thus cause an unmusical quality. 
We should follow the direction of the elder Lamperti, 
wh told his pupils to endeavor to rush in the breath 
at the mouth while singing. Of course, a literal fol¬ 
lowing of this direction is impossible, as there must be 
an escape of breath to make tone. However, if the 
student will follow this direction, it will tend to take 
away an excess of breath-pressure at the throat, caused 
by the natural contraction of the 'ungs. 


The different branches of the art of singing are so 
interwoven, however, that it is impossible clearly to 
explain one point without more or less qualifying it 
by reference to other branches of the subject. So in 
order to keep the length of this article within bounds, 
I will refer the reader to my article in the August 
number of The Etude, the subject being, “The Gos¬ 
pel of Relaxation.” 

In addition to what is said in that article, I wish to 
emphasize the point that with the exception of the 
sounds represented by “k,” “g” (hard), and “ng,” all 
of the consonants are made at the extreme front of 
the mouth. In singing if an effort is made to place 
all of the vowels where these consonants are made, 
either by coming from or going to a consonant, it will 
largely help to solve the problem of voice-placing, the 
initial problem in the study of the art of singing.— 
Horace P. Dibble. 


FRANZ PETER SCHUBERT. 1 


BY THOMAS TAPPER. 


I. 

John Adams was inaugurated second President of 
the United States thirty-two days after the birth of 
Franz Peter Schubert, which event occurred January 
31, 1797. 

To-day in Vienna, if one takes a car up the Nuss- 
dorferstrasse, one comes to a lonj, low house of two 
stories. Over the door there is a poor, little weather- 
stained bust, a few inches high. It is of a man with 
thick, shaggy hair, and a homely, spectacled face. 
One reads above: 

“Franz Schubert’s Gehurtshans.” 

Children play about the door: dwelling-followers of 
the great spirit that once lingered there. Across the 
way is a public well whither all the people of the 
neighborhood come for water. Near the well is a 
confectioner’s shop. All about one hears the bustle 
and confusion of a city’s streets. Formerly, it was 
quiet here. Toward the west Beethoven used to walk 
among the hills. There were fields about here then. 
Now all is the unrestful life of a city. Not far from 
the birth-house stands a building having a tablet 
which says that, within, Franz Sehubert wrote the 
“Serenade” while seated at the inn-table. 


1 A chapter from Mr. Tapper’s new book, “First 
Studies in Music Biography,” now in course of publi¬ 
cation. 


As one wanders about and thin!: upon past scenes 
the present activity becomes a background against 
which former times are seen as in a glory. Here 
where all is hurry and unrest, Franz Sehubert used 
to walk with his brother in meadows, created, as he 
said, especially for a ramble. 

On the day of Franz Schubert’s birth there were 
living but two of the composers of whom we have 
thus far learned. The one, Haydn, was 65 years of 
age; the other, Beethoven, was a young man of 27 
Mozart had died six years before. Handel and Bach 
giants of old days, were to come into greater and 
greater prominence during the years of Schubert’s life. 

We do not know that Schubert and Haydn ever 
met; it is not probable. Nor is 1 likely that he ever 
met Beethoven. But in his last days Beethoven read 
some of Schubert’s songs and exc’.aimed: “Truly he 
has in him the divi e spark.” A brilliant group of 
composers were l>orn during his life-time: Men¬ 
delssohn and Schumann, who did much to make his 
works known after his death; Chopin, Wagner, Liszt, 
and Verdi. 


II. 

The father of little Franz was a school-master. As 
that calling demanded him to have some knowledge 
of music, he was able to leach his son what he knew, 
which seems to have been, principally, to play the 
violin. In school, the boy picked up the rudiments of 
music and learned the other lessons as the other boys 
did. His first music teacher, outside of his own 
family, was a choir-master, Michael Holzer by name, 
who gave him instruction in singing. Franz was, by 
nature, quick to learn. “Whenever,” said his teacher, 
“I wished to teach him anything new, I found that he 
had already mastered it.” He was also having, at 
the same time, piano lessons from an elder brother; 
hence, the boy may be said to have had a good start, 
if the number of subjects counted for anything. 

The singing lessons soon proved to be practical; 
perhaps choir-master Holzer knew how to make them 
so; for when Franz was eleven years old he became a 
member of the parish choir; and later, in the same 
year, of the Imperial Chapel. In the latter position 
lie received for his services, as similarly Bach ami 
Haydn had, both a musical and general education. 
The director of music at the chapel was a man well 
known, respected by many, but undoubtedly one who 
was jealous of the success of others. This was Salieri. 
He helped Franz, provided him with a liarmoni 
teacher, and taught him counterpoint and fugue. But 
he had little success in influencing the young com 
poser to set Italian poems to music. From the be 
ginning Franz Schubert read with avidity the poems 
of his mother-tongue, delighted in them, and lived for 
little else than to sing them. 

The catalogue of Schubert’s works begins with the 
year when he was thirteen and continues unbro eo 
until the year of his death. In his fourteenth year 
two works were written of which there is recor . ® 
fartasie for piano, four hands; and a set of \ariation^ 
In the next year he wrote two songs, and every yea 
after, to his death, he failed not to pour fort 
wonderful lieder with which his name is so ultima e^ 
associated. Among his early works there are pi 
for concerted use, quartets, quintets, played at 0 ’ 
Franz himself taking the viola part, his fat er 
’cello, and his two brothers the violins. 

Part of the school work which Schubert B® 
participate in under Salieri was an orchestra c ^ 
which played, among other works, the symphonies^ 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. This ga ve 1 ^ 

an opportunity to know intimately the works 
masters; and it led him to turn his thoughts 0 ^ ^ 
similar forms. Already when but sixteen he e?S f^ ri 
symphony, which was played by the school oren 
But decidedly the interesting portion of his "° r ^ 

in his early years, is the songs, which sB°"’* 
beginning: first, the natural tendency of 19 ^ 
expression; second, the fact that he was aB d 

true interpretation of the poets of his own 
tongue. 
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Has it ever occurred to 
HINTS REGARDING you, observant reader, that 
THE E-STRING. the E-string presents a num¬ 

ber of points of delicate in¬ 
terest whose existence is little suspected by the aver¬ 
age player of the violin? Has the thought ever sug¬ 
gested itself to you—in the midst of the operation of 
“putting on” a new string—that the E-string demands 
special consideration and an individuality of treat¬ 
ment? And have you ever wondered why it is that 
the great majority of violins that have attained a 
respectful age have at least one little puncture in 
their varnish dose to the tail-piece? More often, sev¬ 
eral such punctures disfigure even the most beautifully 
preserved instruments; and the old violins that have 
entirely escaped the infliction of these miniature sears 
are not nearly so numerous as are those of good gen¬ 
eral preservation. 

These little scars have their history. They are mute 
witnesses of the carelessness or ignorance which, even 
in these days, is associated with the stringing of the 
violin. It seems to be quite generally understood, 
nowadays, that the E-string should not be attached to 
the tail-piece after the manner of the other strings; 
but that such a method is the result of experience 
and sound reasoning, rather than of accident or cus¬ 
tom, is not so clear to most amateurs and even many 
professional players. 

The whole question is very simple and easily under¬ 
stood. Where no special precautions are taken, the 
snapping of an E-string is often followed by a per¬ 
ceptible indentation in the varnish. This does not 
happen invariably, because the break occurs more 
often near the nut than in the vicinity of the tail¬ 
piece. But strings are curious and capricious things, 
and often they part, and with great force, at some 
point between the tail-piece and the bridge. When 
this occurs, the varnish receives a sharp sting from the 
short and improperly fastened end of the string. 

Two simple and excellent methods have been 
adopted for the prevention of injury to the varnish 
as well as for good results in general. One process is 
as follows: In addition to the knotted end, a little 
loop is made and securely fastened. This is passed 
through the aperture in the tail-piece, and the other 
end of the string is, in turn, passed through the loop, 
thus fastening the string securely to the tail-piece. 
The second method dispenses with the loop and re¬ 
quires only the knotted end. The string is drawn 
through the tail-piece to the right, the knot is then 
carried to the left over the string, then drawn taut 
beneath it. 

Either one of these tw r o methods will always prove 
satisfactory. The general results are good, and, when 
Breaking, the string cannot injure the varnish. 

* * * 

Schubebth & Co. have 
^OVACEK’S LAST just issued a charming little 
COMPOSITION. composition by Ottokar No- 

vficek which ought to appeal 
a very large number of vioHnists. It is a “Sere- 
na de, brief and of moderate difficulty. Refined, 
Beautifully harmonized, and disclosing in every meas- 
®e the poetic as well as skillful musician, this deli- 
c »te little contribution to violin literature cannot fail 
*° arose some interest in the comparatively unknown 
win poser who was laid to rest hut a short time ago. 

The brief history of this gifted musician is as fol- 
° W8: during the season of 1882-83 NovAcek entered 
* e Leipzig Conservatory as a violin student of ability 
*nd much promise. His instrumental studies during 


the following few years were chiefly under the guid¬ 
ance of Adolph Brodsky, who manifested uncommon 
interest in the personality and musicianship of the 
young Bohemian. Upon terminating his studies 
with Brodsky, young NovAcek became a member of 
the then newly-formed Brodsky Quartet; and, when 
Brodsky came to the United States in the capacity of 
Concertmeister for Walter Damrosch’s orchestra, 
N ovAcek accompanied him and subsequently joined his 
old instructor in the New York organization which 
bore Brodsky’s name. Ever since Brodsky’s departure 
from the United States and the disbanding of his 
quartet NovAc k had been leading a more or leas no¬ 
madic life. Circumstances contributed largely to the 
diminution of his ambition as a violinist, and he de¬ 
voted himself to composition. Though by no means 
numerous, his writings evidence genuine talent; and, 
had he been blest with robust health, it is very prob¬ 
able that he would have hewn for himself an honor- 
able place in the world of composers. 

The title-page of the “Serenade” bears the paren¬ 
thetical line —“Letzte Composition” (Last Composi¬ 
tion). These significant words recall to the writer a 
pathetic episode of NovAcek’s last days. Shortly be¬ 
fore his death his physician (an old friend) said to 
him, playfully: “Well, my dear NovAcek, if I succeed 
in pulling you through this serious illness, you will 
have to dedicate to me a very beautiful composition. 
Do you agree to this?” 

Smiling sadly, NovAcek replied: “Very well, doc¬ 
tor, I will write something and dedicate it to you.” 
Two days later, when the physician was examining 
the condition of his patient, NovAcek suddenly ex¬ 
claimed: “Regarding that composition, I am sorry to 
say, my dear doctor, that nothing will come of it.” 


To-day, as in the early 
PAGANINI’S half of the nineteenth cent- 

PR1SON LIFE. ury, the widest credence is 

given the innumerable, fan¬ 
tastic stories circulated about Paganini. His genius, 
his eccentricities, his mode of life as well as his phys¬ 
ical peculiarities,—all this was well calculated to serve 
imaginative journalists with excellent material for the 
promulgation of “mystery-storieswhich, however ex¬ 
travagant, seemed to impressionable minds fo be “just 
what one might expect” from such a musical phenome- 
non. And of all the stories that found ready accep¬ 
tance by the general reading public of Paganini’s day, 
that of his imprisonment for murder seemed the most 
plausible alike to his enemies as well as his admirers. 
Even at this distant day students of the violin, as 
well as the less accurately informed general public, 
firmly believe that Paganini committed a most atro¬ 
cious crime for which he suffered long imprisonment, 
and that, during his long and solitary confinement, he 
acquired that marvelous technical skill (especially on 
the G-string) which bewildered the whole musical 

world. # . 

When Paganini paid his first visit to Paris, he was 

amazed (and perhaps not a little pleased) to be con¬ 
fronted at every turn by the most ludicrous canca- 
tures of himself. But what particularly impressed him 
was a picture representing him in his lonely cell expi¬ 
ating his crime at the altar of his beloved art. This 
picture, it would seem, was something quite new to 
him; and though, as a rule, he seems to are enjoyed 
the many bizarre tales referring to h.s close rela 
chip with the Evil One, he decided to offer the ex¬ 
citable Parisians the true version of the P™° n st /^ 
together with his own theory of the fl.msy fabric from 
which it had been woven. 

prove interesting to readers of The Etud . 

Paganini’s Letteb to M. Eetis. 


that my concerts have not disappointed the expecta¬ 
tions aroused by the reputation which preceded me to 
Paris. Had 1 any doubt of this, it would be dissipated 
by Die care which I see your artists have taken to 
reproduce my physical form, and also by Die great 
number of portraits of Paganini (whether truthful or 
not) which are hung on the walls of your capitaL 
But, sir, speculations of thia kind have not been con¬ 
fined merely to portraits; for, while walking yester¬ 
day on the Boulevard des Italiena, I noticed in a print 
shop a lithograph representing “Paganini in Prison.” 
“Good,” said I to myaelf, “here are honest people w ho, 
like Basile, exploit for their profit a calumny which 
has pursued me for fifteen years.” Nevertheless, I 
laughed as I examined this hoax with all its details 
furnished by an artist's imagination; but I soon per¬ 
ceived that quite a number of persons had gathered 
about me, and each one, comparing my face w ith Uiat 
of the young man represented in the lithograph, de¬ 
clared that I had changed very much since my im¬ 
prisonment. I then comprehended that the thing had 
been taken seriously by what you call, I believe, the 
mob (It hadaud*) ; and I also realized that this speeu- 
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lation was not at all a had one. It occurred to me that, 
since everyone muat live, I myself could furnish some 
anecdotes to the artists who were so anxious to busy 
themselves with my affaire—anecdotes which they 
could utilize for the fabrication of jokes similar to the 
one in question. In order to publish these, I would 
beg you kindly to insert my letter in your Uvtlcal 
Review. 

These gentlemen have depicted me in prison; but 
they do not know how I came to be there, and, in 
this respect, they ire almost is well instructed as my¬ 
self and those who are responsible for the anecdote. 
There are several stories, all equally good subjects for 
illustration. For example: It is said that I killed 
my rival upon discovering him with my mistress. 
Others have said that my jealous fury was exercised 
upon mv mistress, but they do not agree as to the 
manner of my killing her. Some will have it that X 
used a poignard; others, that, wishing to enjoy her 
sufferings, I used poison. Each one arranged the mat¬ 
ter in accordance with his own fancy. The lithog¬ 
raphers are therefore similarly privileged. 

This it what actually happened to me in Padua, 
about fifteen year* ago. T had given a concert which. 
I was led to believe, was successful. The next day I 
was seated at table fhAte; but, being the sixtieth 
person present, my entrance into the dining room had 
passed unnoticed. One of the guest* referred to my 
(Continued on P**u W.) 
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To any of cur subscribers 
SPECIAL who will send |2.00, we will 

RENEWAL OFFER not only renew their sub- 
FOR OCTOBER. scription for twelve months, 

but will send a copy of “Stu¬ 
dents' Harmony,” by Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. 
Mr. Mansfield is one of England's foremost theorists. 
This work is well adapted for self-study, and is thor¬ 
oughly practical. It has the advantage, also, of hav¬ 
ing a “Key” published in connection with it, which, 
however, is not included in this offer. We can recom¬ 
mend this work to all teachers who propose forming 
harmony classes during the coming season. 

To those of our subscribers to whom the above does 
not appeal, we will send, for $1.85, a renewal of The 
Etude for twelve months and a copy of “The Lighter 
Compositions of Chopin,” a classical selection of great 
value and of moderate difficulty; suitable for the 
average player. The collection is published in good 
style and contains a portrait and biography. 

* * * 

The special offer on “First Steps in Piano-Study” 
is still in force. The work is progressing satisfactorily, 
and we hope to finish it in a month. It is a new work 
for very young beginners. It has been the task of the 
editors to make the study of the piano pleasing from 
the very beginning. Hundreds of teaehers have or¬ 
dered the book on this advance offer, and we are sure 
it will come up to the standard of our new works. 
Our advance price is 40 cents, post-paid. If the book 
is charged to any person having an account on our 
books, the postage will be extra. All are privileged 
to order one or more copies, which will be delivered 
on publication. Send in orders this month. 

• • * 

This is the time of the year for our patrons to in¬ 
terest themselves in securing new readers for The 
Etude. We receive letters from all parts of the 
United States and Canada, from the great music 
centers, the large cities, as well as the small towns, 
in which teachers tell us of the constant help and 
stimulus they receive from the monthly visits of The 
Etude. With this testimony as a basis, we confi¬ 
dently aver that no teacher can work with his pupils 
so successfully without The Etude as lie can with it: 
The teacher should exert himself to effect that every 
one of his pupils becomes a subscriber to The Etude. 
He can then call attention to many suggestions, to 
much information that he cannot take time himself 
to instill, and thus, month by month, he will be laying 
the foundation and building up the structure of sound 
musical knowledge. 

Try it, teachers! Make a strong effort to get all 
your pupils enrolled among our readers. You will be 
repaid over and over for the slight exertion, and they 
will be able to do much better work. Our club-rate 
is liberal. Write to us for our valuable “Premium 
List.” 

• * * 

There is a strong and constant demand for a work 
on “Counterpoint” that shall be clear and concise, and 
in accord with the practice of modern composition. 
The publisher of The Etude arranged to meet this 
demand, and engaged Dr. H. A. Clarke, Professor of 
Music in the University of Pennsylvania, and author 
of a very successful work on “Harmony.” to prepare 
a book on the subject of counterpoint that should be 
thoroughly new and modern and carry out the prin¬ 
ciples established in his work in “Harmony.” An ex¬ 
amination of the manuscript proves it a most valuable 
work. The subject is divided into “strict” and 
“modern, or free counterpoint.” The rules of the 
fc-mer have been much condensed, and so phrased as 
to avoid the many perplexing exceptions to rules 
found in other text-books. 
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The principles of “Modern Counterpoint” in the 
free style are clear and will carry the student over 
this difficult subject. Founded on the practice of the 
best composers and in accord with modern harmony, 
this part of the work will be found of the utmost 
value to students and to composers as well. The work 
also contains chapters on “Double Counterpoint, 
Canon, and Fugue,” and will prove a compendium of 
the rules for polyphonic writing. 

The manuscript is now in the printer's hands, and 
will be ready for publication shortly. Until then we 
make the following liberal special offer: For 50 cents, 
cash, sent in advance of publication, we w ill send the 
work as soon as it appears on the market. To those 
of our patrons who have an open account, we shall be 
pleased to charge the work at the special price, but 

in that case the postage will be extra. 

# * * 

The initials of married women who have accounts 
with us often cause confusion in book-keeping. In 
one order the name is signed Mrs. John A. Robertson 
and perhaps in the next it will be Mrs. Jennie C. 
Robertson, the consequence being that two accounts 
are often opened. It is customary to use the initials 
of the husband, except in case of a widow. We only 
wish to impress the importance of always using the 
same initials. We have thousands of small accounts 
on our books from all parts of the country. The 
initials of the husbands are preferable also as facili¬ 
tating the delivery. In a town of some size, Jennie 
C. Robertson may be unknown to the postmaster, 
while the husband, John A., is well known. The 
street number should never be omitted, and the name 
of the State be written plainly. We had a ease re¬ 
cently when we sent a package to three States before 
we hit the right one. It was Mo., but it went to Me. 
and Md. first, the post-office (Columbus) being in all 
three States. It was a month before the order was 
delivered. Too much care cannot be given to write 
address clearly. The music teacher is generally quite 
accurate, but the mistakes in ordering are not alw ays 
our clerks’. 

# * * 


By' the time this issue of The Etude reaches our 
subscribers Mr. Tapper’s new book, “First Studies in 
Music Biography,” will be in press and, shortly after, 
ready for delivery. Its value lies in the interest it 
stimulates and maintains; in the expert manner in 
which it makes use of the facts of general history 
(thus correlating with what the child learns in 
school); in the plan of the hook for the class-room or 
for private study; in its method of presentation, serv¬ 
ing as a reliable introductory manual to the special 
study of music history. 

The pedagogic plan underhung the book is thorough. 
The preface, directed to the teacher, explains fully how¬ 
to pi owed with the book in teaching. It is for a grade 
of pupils in advance of those for whom “Pictures from 
the Lives of the Great Composers” was written. With 
each composer there is given a portrait, map, tabular 
view, sets of questions on the text, suggestions for 
further study, and a bibliography. 

In advance of publication we will send the book to 
any address, post-paid, for 50 cents, cash with the 
order. Customers having accounts with us may have 
the book charged. In this case postage will be extra. 










ui me sneet-music publu 
tions published by the house of Theodore Presser ea 
separate piece will be found to have a number c< 
nected with it; on every piece of sheet music tl 
same number will be found. The giving of this nu 
her to each piece of sheet music is to facilitate t 
filling of orders for our own sheet music publieatio; 

We request our patrons, wherever possible, to ore 
by this number only and not mention the name of t 
piece. We are afraid, from the orders which we ha 
received this fall, that the fact that we desire you 
order by number only is not generally known. Pie; 
follow this rule to as great an extent as possible ai 
Where yon order from a catalogue or from a piece 
music, say what the number is. and it will save v 
the trouble of writing the name and author. On o 


shelves all editions—such as SchirraeFs ln> ra 
Peters, Litolff, etc.—are classified according to nuni' 
her, not the name. 


You run no risk in purchasing your metronome from 
this house. The metronomes we now furnish 
guaranteed for two years. We have sold a great mmi 
her in the last three months, and have had no com 
plaints. The prices are the same as heretofore $350 
and $2.50, with and without bell, respectively; trans¬ 
portation is additional, about 26 cents on each We 
allow' a quantity discount when ordered in half-dozen 
or dozen lots. We still keep the American make in 
stock, and send it to those persons who insist on hav¬ 
ing an attached lid, which the foreign make has not 
* * * 


We had a conversation with one of our largest cus¬ 
tomers, the head of the music department of one of 
the largest colleges in the United States, in regard to 
opening a new season’s account. He had dealt with 
all the large music-supply houses, and we were greatly 
pleased to find that, in their first dealings with this 
house during the past season, they had received better 
service from us than from any other firm. 

Our business of supplying teachers and schools with 
everything they need has grown to tremendous pro¬ 
portions. We have more employees for this particu¬ 
lar purpose than any other house in the country. 
We shall continue to strive to give the best satis¬ 
faction that it is possible for us to give. We would 
like you to try us for a season, no matter how 
large or small your orders are. Write to us for a 
bundle of catalogues explaining carefully our system 
of dealing. We allow good discounts to the profes¬ 
sion, and most liberal terms. We furnish addressed 
postal-order blanks, envelopes, and order blanks. We 
aim to fill every order the day it is received. The ex¬ 
ceptionally well-selected large stock which we have 
makes it possible for us to do this. Give us a trial. 

In another Publisher’s Note will be found the special 
advantages allowed by this house as to “on sale” 
music. 


The “on sale” plan, while perhaps not originated 
by this house, has been brought to much greater per¬ 
fection by us than by anyone else. We are most 
liberal in our supplies. We do not require complete 
settlement but once in a season. It is possible for 
you to add to your first large selection at any time 
during the year for special needs. We are willing to 
send almost anythingdo you within reason, on inspec¬ 
tion. We send out every month, during the busies! 
season, ten or twelve pieces, either vocal or instru¬ 
mental, or both, of new music; we add it to the gen¬ 
eral selection, the whole account to be settled final!} 
at the end of the season, in June or July. 

If you prefer to deal nearer home for your specia 
needs, it would be of great convenience to you to hare 
one of our “on sale” packages or our new music on 
sale” at band to be used when it is possible, nitbon 
the trouble even of leaving your studio or home. 

If you are interested, let us send to you our spe« a 
circular on this subject. 

* * * 


We have for this month a special offer on a * 
which will interest a large number of our readers. ^ 
is entitled “Society Dance Journal.” for violin 
piano, or mandolin and piano. The selections » 
arrangements have been made by Charles 
has an established reputation as an arranger 0 
music. The selections include “La Serenata ^ 
“La Czarine Mazurka,” “Cavalleria'Rustioana. ^ 

coa-nut Dance,” etc.; in all, 70 pages of piano 
39 of violin or mandolin. Our price for this mon ^ 
only 15 eents for violin or mandolin—or, inelu 
piano accompaniment part, 30 cents, post-pai 
price about covers the cost of paper and P 
with postage. Those interested in mandolin or ^ 
music will not permit this offer to go by. ^^is 
remembered that the offer positively closes ^ ^ 
issue. Those having accounts with us can 
amount charged, but postage will be extra. 
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HOME NOTES. 


Is addition to his work in Milwaukee, Mr. H. L. 
Tectzel will teach in Wauwatosa. 

Mk. J. Francis Cooke, of Brooklyn, has in press a 
work on “The Technic of Natural Forces and Other 
Kssairs,” for piano students. 

The Northwestern Musical Institute, Philadelphia, 
\le\andcr Bachman, principal, has resumed work for 
this season. 

The music department of Craggencroft School, 
Duluth, Minn., has engaged Miss Gussie Lowell Milli- 
koa. of the Faelten Pianoforte School, Boston, to take 
charge of the piano department. 

Mbs. Stella Hadden Alexander, pianist, and 
Mr. Arthur B. Alexander, bass, have resumed their 
popular piano and song recitals. 

We have received a very neat booklet giving the 
course of study as arranged by the Music Student’s 
Club, of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Perley Dunn Aldrich 
will deliver eight lectures before the club. 

Maude Silsby-Nichols gave an interesting pupils’ 
recital in the Congregational Church, Mitchell, S. D., 
September 7th. 

We have received the fail announcement of the Wes- 
levau College of Music, Bloomington, Ill., Mr. O. R. 
Skinner, director. More than six hundred students 
were enrolled in various departments last year. 

Mil William H. Sherwood, and Mr. Sol. Mar- 
cosson, violinist, of Cleveland, Ohio, gave a series of 
interesting recitals at Chautauqua. A number of 
American composers were represented on the pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr. Albert Lockwood, of the University of Mich¬ 
igan School of Music, has arranged a series of lecture 
recitals covering the history of pianoforte music. 

Miss Annie C. Holmes, of Westbrook, Maine, was 
honored with a place on one of the programs of Kal- 
tenborn Summer Night Concerts, New York City. 

Mr. H. J. F. Matser, director of the school of music 
at the Presbyterian College for Women. Columbia, 
S. C., died at his home in Lancaster, Pa., September 
22d. During the short time of his connection with the 
college he had done most excellent work. 

Mr. William E. Snyder, of the Sherwood Music 
School, Chicago, was tendered a testimonial recital at 
the Bell Opera House, Benton Harbor, Mich., Septem¬ 
ber 12th. Mr. Snyder will teach in Chicago and also 
s|>end several days a week at Kenosha, Wis. 

Mr. James W. Hill, of Haverhill. Mass., gave his 
one hundred and ninety second recital on September 
11th. He will also spend several days in the week in 
Boston. 

TnE pupils’ recitals in the Faelten Pianoforte 
School, Boston, Carl Faelten, director, have been re¬ 
sumed. The proceeds from the sale of reserve-seat 
tickets will be applied to the scholarship fund. 

The Cleveland School of Music, Mr. Alfred Arthur, 
announces the engagement of Mr. A. Spongier for the 
piano and organ department. A course for the train¬ 
ing of children’s voices has also been arranged. 

The Toledo Conservatory of Music and Dramatic 
Art, Toledo, Ohio, begins the fall term October 1st. 
Uie music hall connected with the conservatory has 
been newly fitted up to accommodate an audience of 

irwv\ 



Foi{ . SALE: BROTHERHOOD TEACHER'S TF.CH- 
*s good as new at a bargain. Address: Box 
Harper, Kansas. 


" ANTED—IN A MUSIC HOUSE—AN ENERGETIC 
• F /! un S Rian of some musical attainments; one who 
, ’ p bo take a small part-interest in the business, 

^’iress; A. A. B., care of The Etude. 

r "ARDINg SCHOLARS —WE CAN RECEIVE 
,rPe ladies (who desire piano or vocal lessons in 
nu ■ , i°°') into onr home, which has a musical at- 
llTe - Husband, wife, and two children concert 
sekfja • tfushand pianoforte director largest normal 
1 m America. Best residence locality in Chicago. 


T H E ETUDE 

spspsaas 

Ul Strcet ’ 0 PP os ite Drexel Boulevard. Chicago. ' 

E T W M . USIC COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS 

thelact thsT- Ca i the attPnli °" of our patrons to 
the fact that in another column will 1* found some 

snccia 1 offers that the E. T. Pauli Music Companv are 
making to the readers of this journal. Anyone' who 
uses music, either m teaching or for himself, will find 
ini R hlS mter . est to Tad the propositions this publish 
mg house make Mr. Pauli is the well-known author 
of the celebrated “Ben-Hur Chariot Race" and several 
other bright and spirited marches, which are offered 
at special low rates in connection with a selected list 
from their catalogue of their best instrumental nieces. 
Teachers will find a set of six teaching pieces, which 
are almost given away. The editions of this house 
are among the handsomest and best on the market. 

MRS. E. S. BURNS'S “KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM" 
will he used in the Fort Worth (Texas) Academy 
of Music. 


AIR. HENRY C. LAHEE IS MEETING WITH 
large success in conducting his Musical Bureau, at 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. He states that the num 
her of positions filled by the Bureau this season has 
far exceeded his expectations. 


COMPETENT PIPE-ORGANIST (LADY) OPEN 
for engagement. Mrs. Heatheote, 205 8. Elen-nth 
Street, Newark, N. J. 



Schmoll’s studies and study-pieces are excellent. 

Letitia Barrow. 


I find the 


“Duet Hour” very helpful in teaching. 

Grace Carpenter. 


I was more than pleased with the “First Dance 
Album.” Sister Donatus. 

I am delighted with “The Modern Student.” It is 
charming. Mary H. Lohan. 

I am very much pleased with your monthly selec¬ 
tion of “on sale” music. Thomas Coleman. 

I would find it almost impossible to teach without 
your “on sale” music. Harriet W. Thorp. 

The “Game of Triads or Chords” is received, and 
I find it to be very nice and interesting. 

M. E. Hf.i.i.ows 

I have given “Foundation Materials.” hv Charles \\ 
Landon. a thorough test, and find it excellent. 

Augusta von Zfxii. 

We have received Dr. H. A. Clarke’s book on “Har 
rnonv ” and find it very useful and instructive. 

• ’ Sisters of St. Dominic. 

Your “on sale” music is very convenient and well 
selected. I do not see how I could get along with 
out it. Mrs. Lilia Cottrell. 

I am more than pleased with “The Modern Student." 
It is just the thing for the modern 

I think The Etude stands head and shoulder* above 
all other musical magazines, and would^noMowrth 
out it. 

I have just received a copy of Kohler s 
Method for the Piano.” I consider 
best of them all. 

I am very well pleased with Schmoll’s "tudms.. 
They seem to me especially interesting «***<<« 
vounff people. 

' I am very well pleased with “Student s 

Harmony”; it is a good work^ MATmI nv Mahx. 


ave received “Graded 
1 ,” by Rogers, and am 

id vour “Graded Course, 
helpfut to all students 


Materials for the Pipe 
much pleased with the 
Georgf. F. Ogden. 

» by W. S. B. Mathews, 
who are interested in 
Miss K. BunicK. 

i Course” and Main's 
teaching, and there can 
Lida Goodpaster. 


I waul to thank you for always filling my orders 
so promptly. You certainly deserve great praise. 

Mrs. A. Niles. 


, 1 . W .*“ U l' 1 ’’ 0 *'” 1 »'th "Theory „( Interpretation,” 

by Goodrich, and intend to use it with my pupils in 
theory. Mrs. C. E. Hargrave. 


“Evenings with Great Composers,” bv W. 6. H. 
Mathews, is excellent. Many delightful evenings have 
I spent in reading and studying it. 

II E. Guttebman. 

I aw very much pleased witli Undon's "Sight Read¬ 
ing Album, because it contains so much clasaical 
music which will be interesting to a beginner. 

Lilian Walker. 


I have received the copies of I-andon’s “Sight Read¬ 
ing Album," and 1 wed hardly say 1 am much pleased, 
as it recommends itself; it is a great help to a teacher. 

Mrs. G. A. Fischer. 


After carefully examining Volumes I and H of 
“The Modern Student" 1 cun heartily commend them 
to any musical student who values technic, phrasing, 
and velocity. Lizzie K. Bigger. 


At all times, my music sent "on sale” has been ex- 
cellenL We teachers certainly ought to feel under 
obligations to you for your kind attention in every 
respect Annie K. May. 


I use The Etude among all my piano students, and 
1 do not see how any teacher can possibly gel along 
without it- I consider it the finest musical publica¬ 
tion in the world. Man. Coka FITCH, 


Your house has always hern particularly satisfactory 
to me. I have had dealings with many different pub 
fishers, hut have nrver found such helpful and prompt 
service as from your people. Lilian Boi.ktkr. 

The work on “Harmony" by H. A. Clarke at hand. 
I am more than satisfied with it. It is the ino*t roil* 
else and clearly exprrsaed work on "Harmony" 1 have 
ever seen. Lizzie M. Jennings. 


1 our “on sale” music lias hern a great help, for it 
not only brings before me new things, but it also 
reminds me of some of the old ones that have been 
forgotten, and the new editions make them very de¬ 
sirable. Mita. J. J. Van Zandt. 


I have received "Dictionary of Mr sirs I Terms," 
bv Dr. Clarke, and am much pleased with It. It is 
efear, concise, comprehensive, and conveniently ar¬ 
ranged for reference. The pronunciations are also dis¬ 
tinctly and correctly given. J. 11. Mahon. 

I desire to thank you very much for your prompt- 
ness in filling orders, and also for the admirable se- 
lections you make in your “on sale” music, as on 
other occasions; and it is always a pleasure to refer 
my friends to your house. M. Agnes Clay. 

We received the “on sale” music a few days ago, 
and must say that we are very much pleased with it 
We never liefore had a selection in music that could 
equal if. We found a number of valuable teaching- 
pieirs, which wc highly appreciate. 

Sinter Mary ftnu wtn . 


I wish to express to you my appreciation of landon's 
“Writing Book for .Music Pupils.” ft greatly leaaens 
the work of teachers in blackboard exercises, and is 
one of the greatly needed improvements in the aid 
of teaching time and sight rending, 

Mrs. J. C. Woodson. 

After a careful examiration of the “Theory of In 
terpretation Applied to Artist ic Musical Performance,” 
by A. J. Goodrich, I take great pleasure in stating 
that I consider it an admirable work, embracing all 
the vital parts which the title indb-ates; young com¬ 
posers will also find in it many valuable ami prac¬ 
tical bints. Waldemab Malmene. 

“Foundation Material by Charles W. landon, is, 
according to my judgment, the most up- to-date, pro¬ 
gressive book I ever saw: or heard • t. I have small 
children of the age of eight and nine doing excellent 
work in it. No teacher should be without it, as the 
little important things so Decesanry to a correct touch, 
rte_ are here given in such a practical way. 

E. T. Brown. 


Arthur E. Hescox's “Ear Training" is a handy little 
volume devoted to a matter which is all too much 
neglected in the average music leaching of our day 
in this conntry. The hook is made up, for the roost 
part of exercise* for training the pupil’s ear in regard 
to perceptions of pitch and rhythm: excrewea which 
have all been used by the author himself in practical 
teaching What there Is of text i* clear and to the 
point It is a text-book to be used with a teacher 
rather than for self instruction, and L thoroughly ex 
cellent in ita way. 

Boston Evening Transcript 
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THE ETUDE 


(Violin Department, continued from page 377.) 
playing in the most flattering terms. His neighbor 
joined him in these eulogies, but added: “Paganini’s 
skill is not astonishing: he owes it to his eight years 
sojourn in prison where he had only his violin to 
soften the sufferings of captivity. He was condemned 
to this imprisonment for having assassinated, in the 
most cowardly manner, his rival — one of my friends.” 
As may be imagined, every person present exclaimed 
against the enormity of the crime. Addressing the in¬ 
dividual who knew my history so well, I begged him to 
tell me when and where this adventure had occurred. 
All eyes were immediately turned toward me. Imagine 
the astonishment when I was recognized as the prin¬ 
cipal actor of this tragic story. The narrator was 
greatly embarrassed. It was no longer his friend who 
had died; he had heard—some one had told him— 
he ifad believed—but it was possible he had been de¬ 
ceived — etc. So you see, sir, how people play with an 
artist’s reputation, and that lazy people will not under¬ 
stand that one can study just as well when at liberty 
in one’s own room as under lock and key. 

In Vienna a rumor still more absurd tried the 
credulity of enthusiasts. I had played the variations 
entitled, “Le Streghe,” and they had proved quite 
effective. A gentleman, described to me as having a 
pale complexion, a melancholy air, and an inspired 
eye, stated that he could see nothing astounding in my 
art, because, while I was playing the variations, he 
had distinctly seen the devil near me, guiding my 
arm and conducting my bow. His striking resem¬ 
blance to me clearly proclaimed my origin. He was 
clothed in red, and was provided with horns and a tail. 
You will appreciate, sir, that after such a minute de¬ 
scription there could be no doubt as to the truthful¬ 
ness of such a statement, and that many people were 
convinced that they had discovered the secret of what 
they termed my “tricks of strength.” 

These rumors annoyed me for a long time. I tried 
to prove their utter absurdity. I called attention 
to the fact that, since my fourteenth year, I had been 
continuously before the public; that for a period of 
sixteen years I had been musical director at the court 
of Lucca; that, consequently, if it were true that I 
had been imprisoned for eight years for having killed 
my mistress or my rival, the deed must have been com¬ 
mitted before I became known to the public; that is 
to say, I must have had a mistress and a rival when 
I was but seven years old. In Vienna I appealed to 
the Italian ambassador, who made the declaration 
that he had known me for nearly twenty years as an 
honorable man. 

Thus I succeeded in stifling this slander; but some¬ 
thing of it has always remained, and I was not sur¬ 
prised that it should reappear in this place. What 
can I do about it? I see no other way than to be re¬ 
signed and let malignity exercise itself at my expense. 
However, I believe I ought to tell you, in conclusion, 
the anecdote which has given rise to these injurious 
stories. 

A violinist named D., who was in Milan in 1798, 
became intimately associated with two men who led 
a wicked life. These men persuaded him to accom¬ 
pany them to the village, one night, for the purpose 
of murdering the rector, who was supposed to have 
some money. Fortunately, the courage of one of these 
guilty men failed him at the last moment and he de¬ 
nounced his accomplices. The police arrested D. and 
his companion just as they arrived at the rector's 
house. They were sentenced to twenty years’ im¬ 
prisonment; but General Menou, after he became 
Governor of Milan, liberated the artist after the latter 
had spent two years in prison. Would you believe, 
sir, that my whole history has been embroidered on 
this incident? The man in question was a violinist, 
and his name ended in “i”—surely that must have 
been Paganini! The assassination became either that 
of my mistress or my rival, and it was I, so they said, 
who had been thrown into prison. But, as they would 
have it, I discovered my new violin school in prison. 
And the irons—which would have proved an impedi¬ 
ment to my arm—received the credit for my discovery. 

Yet one word. Since impossibilities are believed, I 
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W Name on htity Piece.” 

Celebrated for their Per¬ 
fect Purity, Delicious Qual 
ity and Delightful Flavors. 

FOUR MILLION PACKAGES 
SOLO LAST YEAR! 


We have a trial package that 
we send for lOcts. in stamps 
When not to be had of dealers 
•ve will send on receipt of 
price: i-fl). box,60c.; box, 
$1.20; 3-»>. box, $180: 5-lb. 

i>ox, $3 00. Delivered Free in 
the United States. 

Address all correspondence 
to The Walter M Lowney Co. 
Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 

New York Retail Store, 

1123 Broadway. 

Boston Retail Store, 
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A TONIC 

Horsfonl’s Acid Phosphate. 

Half a teaspoonful in half a glass of water, 
refreshes and invigorates the entire system. 
A wholesome tonic and nerve food. 

Genuine bears name Horsfokd's on wrapper. 


METRONOMES 

(GUARANTEED) 

$Z50 W ITHO UT BFTT 
$i50 WITH BELL 

These are better than the ordinary metronomes now 
being sold for more. Key attached. 

. We guarantee both for one year from any 
defect in manufacture. J 

Quantity discount allowed. 

Transportation 30 cents extra. 

When you want a good Metronome, and run no 
risk as to ns being perfect, send to 

THEO. PRESSER 

STATION A. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


WM. A. POND & CO. 

MUSIC PUBLISHERS j* ji .y 
DEALERS and IMPORTERS 

148 Fifth Ave., - - New York 


The Best Books of the Day J 

Manns’ S <st 

New Elementary School 

For the ... 

PIANO FORTE 

Foreign or American Fingering 

Manns’ method embodies all the latest improvements in teaching 
and laying, as it does, a 

& Thorough Foundation 

It is certain to make good Piano players of all who will strictly 
follow its precepts. It is so 

COMPREHENSIVE, SYSTEMATIC, PROGRESSIVE 
PRACTICAL and PLEASING 

that the pupil will advance from step to step with comparative ease, 
and the labors of the teacher be measureably lightened. It secures 
to the learner the best Position of the Hand , the smoothest, clear¬ 
est Touch, and the ability to read Music at Sight; while it is 
equally adapted to pupils of all ages, from the six year old child 
upwards. 

To the teacher we would say ; Give it a fair trial, and you will 
never use any other book, for it is the most compact fundamental 
7vork extant; and to the pupils: If you desire to become good 
players by the shortest and surest p » rn 

method, use Manns’ book. . . . in CC> - - - - 


TIEPKE’S MUSICAL WRITING BOOK 


2 vols., Price Each, 25 Cent9. 

The want of perfect familiarity with musical notation is 
certainly the greatest obstacle to the rapid progress of the musical 
student. This familiarity cannot be better acquired than by writ¬ 
ing musical exercises. To facilitate the work for both teacher and 
student, the author has invented the following method which he 
offers to his colleagues and the music public generally in the sure 
hope that it will be found a helpful companion to every music 
teacher and pupil in the country, saving time, money and temper. 

The following index will show what exercises compose 


No. i a. To copy notes of different value. 

b. To write the fractional value of each note. 

No. 2. To write notes of a given fractional value. 

No. ja. To give fractional value of dotted notes. 

b. “ ** '* of simple and dotted rests. 

No. 4 a. To write dotted notes of given value. 
b. “ rests. 

No. 5. To write names of given notes, a, in spaces b, on lines, 
Treble Clef. 

No. 6. To write notes of given names, a, in spaces 0, on lines. 
Treble Clef. 

No. 7. Like No. 5. Bass Clef. R 

No. 8. To write notes of given names and given value. 

Clef. 

No. 9. To write names of notes on leger lines and spaces. 
Treble and Bass Clefs. 

No. 10. Notes of the same in different places. 

No. 11. To give the interval formed by different notes. 

No. 12. To write notes forming different intervals. 

No. 13. To write major scales with sharps. 

No. 14. “ .. flats. 

No. 15. ** minor “ " sharps. 

No. 16. " “ 44 44 flats. 


The sheets are so arranged that they can be e ^. s '| i y ' F herw iii 
so that the teacher may give out one at a time. 1 ne 1 j 

determine the order of the exercises, and whether eac 
be done wholly or in part. 


WEITZMAN’S 

Manual of Theory *£ 

The Standard Text Book 

PREPARED AND EDITED BY 

E. M. BOWMAN, P"P» Weinman. 


290 pages, cloth beveled red edges 


... Price, 


WM. A. POND & CO.’5 

HUSICAL 5LATE 

Teachers and Students win find this state * n inv 

able aid in demonstrating musical examples. 

Each Slate has a series of staves ruled with in e 1 
and being made of Silicate are both , _ ^5 

light and convenient. iflCC* 

SENT FPFF! The following catalogues: Books. 

OCiNI bKCCI Music : Ready Reference 
Studies and Exercises ; Edition Pond Albums , be 
ing Pieces; Elite Edition. 
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must submit to the inevitable. The hope remains to 
me, however, that, after my death, Calumny will 
abandon her prey, and that those who have so cruelly 
revenged themselves for my success will leave my 
ashes °in peace. Nicolo Paganini. 

“How many hours is it 
FOUR HOURS necessary for me to study 

^ PAY. each day?” is a question 

which the teacher is called 
upon to answer innumerable times during every sea¬ 
son. It is a question seemingly perplexing to the 
average student, for he is generally under the im¬ 
pression that there exists some fixed rule for the guid¬ 
ance of students in general, and that this rule can 
easily be rendered logical and applicable in his par¬ 
ticular case. 

The whole truth of the matter is very simple, indeed. 
The conscientious teacher is rarely in a favorable posi¬ 
tion to answer such a question with even a semblance 
of accuracy or logic. He knows that the advanced 
player can make but little progress with thirty min¬ 
utes’ daily study; and he knows, also in a general 
way, that few students have sufficient physical 
strength and endurance to enable them to devote six 
or seven hours daily to their studies. Confronted, as 
he usually is, with the two extremes of insufficient 
and excessive labor, he despairingly suggests what, to 
him, seems to be a happy medium. 

In Berlin this happy medium takes the form of the 
sage advice: “Four hours’ daily study is sufficient for 
anyone.” Indeed, this advice is so general and so 
emphatic in the Prussian capital that one almost sus¬ 
pects it has become a fixed law in German musical 
training. Be that as it may, however, the problem of 
sane and sufficient study is hardly solved by such an 
unqualified statement. 

All the great artists of the present day could tell 
a far different story as far as concerns their own needs 
and experience. In their youthful days they measured 
their day’s work not by set rules and conservatory 
principles, but gave themselves up to enthusiastic de¬ 
votion to their art. The actual time thus employed 
was never taken into consideration, and their efforts 
were always in accordance with their physical and 
mental strength. Later in life, when greatness had al¬ 
ready been achieved, we find them still ignoring sys¬ 
tem and principle in the expenditure of time; and 
again the hours which are devoted to study are just 
as many or few as circumstances and conditions—not 
rules—prescribe. 

Common-sense, simple reasoning, should direct and 
govern the student’s course. His needs and his powers 
of endurance are the best and safest guides. Ordi¬ 
nary intelligence must surely warn him to husband 
his strength—to make each hour, each minute, count 
for something in his daily effort to succeed. Five 
minutes’ sober reflection are sufficient to convince him 
that progress is possible only when patience, deter¬ 
mination, and good judgment are made the chief fac¬ 
tors in his studies. On the other hand, he cannot fail 
to understand that purely mechanical work, incessant 
repetitions of a heedless and uncritical nature, will 
surely sap his strength and leave him, in the end, im¬ 
poverished in artistic achievement. 

■!» * * 

H. C. P.—If by “some of 
QUESTIONS AND the most famous violinists 
ANSWERS. 0 f the present day” my cor¬ 

respondent means those ar- 
_ "ho are generally accepted as having exceptional 
merit, and whose work has stood the test of time, 
e following names may be regarded as representa- 

1Te - Joachim, Sarasate, Ysaye, Sauret, Thomson, 
marteau. 

yhere are, of course, many violinists now before the 
T» die who are attracting attention, and who are even 
u “gized in the most extravagant terms; but it can 
f' ^ said that they rightfully take their place 
® on g the names mentioned above. Wilhelmj, of 
a Utse ’ a ttraeted much attention some twenty years 
aB< ^ is still considered by many to be a mar- 
technician. But he rarely plays in public, 
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nowadays, and we know little or nothing of his pres¬ 
ent abilities. 8 P 

The list of able violinists residing in Europe and 
le Lwted States is a long one, and it would be a 
difficult matter to do them all justice and place them 
in the category in which they properly belong. 

Baker’s “Biographical Dictionary” (published by G. 
Sch inner) is the latest publication of its kind, and 
will be found to contain reliable information .—George 
Lehmann. 


PRACTICAL ADVICE TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 

\\ hat must I do in order to be successful?” is 
often asked. That depends on what one calls success. 
Do not enter the profession of music teaching unless 
you have a musical temperament. H music is a ne¬ 
cessity to you, a part of your life, you have chosen 
well. Music is soul language, and if you ueed an 
interpreter to give you its message you can never 
hope to become a musician. 

If you are resolved, however, on choosing teaching 
as a profession, be satisfied with nothing less than 
the best for yourself. If you wish to be at the top, 
make it possible by your own attainments. The 
country has a surfeit of poor teachers; the need is 
for thorough musicians as instructors. The public 
may be imposed upon for a time, but eveutually a 
teacher is valued for what he really is. Make your 
qualifications so high you will be indispensable to 
your patrons, and rival teachers cannot supersede you. 

“But,” you say, “good teachers charge more than I 
can afford to pay, and we have no first-rate teacher 
in our town.” Then take the amount of money you 
have to expend on music, and go to a good teacher. 
Twenty lessons from one who knows are worth ten 
times that number from one that is incompetent No 
one can instruct you in an art he does not himself 
understand. 

When you have fitted yourself to be an instructor, 
do not start out with the sole purpose of making as 
much as you can out of it. If you arc only faithful 
to your duties, that part takes care of itself. Your 
pupils are so many embryo musicians for you to make 
or mar in their growth. It is for you to study their 
needs and their capabilities. Do not be bound down 
to any stereotyped method. What will do for one is 
not adapted to another. Sometimes, too, one pupil 
needs a word of encouragement, another a mild re¬ 
proof; but whatever you do, keep the good will of 
your pupil. The sympathetic chord between teacher 
and pupil should never be broken. A musical tem¬ 
perament is as sensitive as an seolian harp. 

It will be a joy to instruct those who are talented. 
They grasp your best thoughts with marvelous in¬ 
tuition. They are exponents of your ideals. They 
bring you success and make yon a reputation; but 
duil ones, too, will fall to your lot This is one of 
th trials of a music teacher. The parents of an un- 
talented child expect as much of him as if he were 
highly gifted, and the teacher is too often blamed. 
But smile away weariness, and persevere; the victory 
comes to those strong to endure. Be comforted to 
know your reputation as a teacher will not rest on 
some exceptionally poor cases. Your bright stars will 

light your pathway. . . 

Music is not mere sound; it is one of the highe* 
forms of thought-transference. Only the highly gif . 
have the love of classic forms as a birthright, but .t 
can be cultivated in most cases. Go slowly, trying 
the simpler forms of classics with melodious setting 
use tone-poems; the child-literature of music. Once 
you haveTormed a taste for the best 
musician finds his wings. In regard ^ 

not the time spent at the instrument 
^o^ress The mind must be concentrated. Th«* 
Lust be no aimless work. Ut your ^ 

seemingly impossible. It is as , . , 

ZZJt WT But What cm:scientioas effort^oes 

it represent?—this perfected flower of art?-V«»* 
R. Becier-lleade. 


Important Announcement 


After a lapse of nearly six years we 
find it possible to resume the issue of 
the Music Review, the publication of 
which was suspended in Dec., 1894, 
We shall not, however, as then, con¬ 
duct the magazine feature of it . . . 
The publication of the Review was 
originally intended to be a most ef¬ 
ficient aid in presenting to the teach¬ 
ing and musically cultured public 
throughout the country, information 
regarding desirable new publications 
that are issued from all publishing 
houses of any note. It is this feature 
of the Review that will be resumed 
now, with perhaps the addition of 
noting a few of the most important 
events. We shall now, as before, 
give space in the Review only to the 
listing of such things as we find after 
careful examination to be the most 
desirable for their purpose. We shall 
endeavor to have our classification 
and grading so complete (hat it will 
be a helpful and reliable gnide in 
enabling subscribers to judge of the 
nature of everything that is recom¬ 
mended . Special and separate men¬ 
tion will be given wherever it is 

deemed necessary. 

We take this opportunity to an¬ 
nounce the connection with our 
house of Mr. Walter Spry, a pianist 
and musician of high standing, 
whose study abroad for many years 
and whose experience in teaching in 
this country since his return, gives 
him unusual fitness for conducting 
a work of this nature. The Review 
w 11 be under his charge and he will 
be ably assisted by others connected 
with our house, and by competent 
musicians whose special sendees are 

secured for this purpose. 

Former subscribers to the Review 
will not need to be told of the fair¬ 
ness with which the listing of new 
compositions was conducted, and we 
can only give renewed assurance 
that such fairness will be continued. 
Our aim will be to make the Review 
the most efficient and reliable record 
of desirable novelties that can be 
had. Extended reviews will be made 
only of large works of importance . . 
The Review will be issued monthly 
at least ten months in the year and 
we have fixed the yearly subscrip¬ 
tion price at sixty cents. 

The reappearance of the Review will 
make further publication of our 
Bulletin unnecessary and that will 

therefore be discontinued. 

To do this work thoroughly and con¬ 
scientiously requires an enormous 
amount of time and labor and it is 
therefore hoped we will receive lib¬ 
eral support in promoting a publica¬ 
tion of this nature. We will appre¬ 
ciate every effort that is made in our 
behalf towards securing new sub¬ 
scribers. Yours very truly, 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 

220 Wibufc Ave., - - - Chitsgo 
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THE ETUDE 



PECIAL OFFER 

<*^TO TEACHERS ONLY 


Standard Music 
Publications.... 



' NI)I VI DUALLY the pieces 
mentioned below are the 
l>est iu their respective class, 
carefully selected and unqualified successes. 

We want to interest you in our general catalogue. 
This ought to do it: 


Any Six Pieces in the List for $1.00 

The Entire Ten Pieces for $1.50 

Single Copies to any address, postpaid, 25cts. 


Teachers and scholars nnite in praising 


BOOKS 

The J. H. Parhs Co., - York, Nebraska 

Opera House Block 


CONCERT QUARTETS, NO. I-ko« v»ic^ 

Imperial Edition. Sixty pages, Royal Octavo, large type, 
good paper, well bound and filled from cover to coyer with the 
kind of music you are looking for. Without question the best 
book of its kind ever issued. pRICE 5Q CENT9 per copy 
five copies, .... $2.00 


“Star of the Sea” 


CONCERT QUARTETS, NO. 2-f ob v„ iom 


Reverie by AMANDA KENNEDY 

as the beat teaching niece extant; over one million already in use 
and continues to be the teacher's favorite aud the scholar’s delight. 

Price 50 cents. 

“The North Star” 

Reverie by KATHLEEN A. ROBERTS 

Companion piece to the famous Star of the Sea. Has the unquali¬ 
fied endorsement of over one thousand teachers. Price 50 cents. 

“Carol of the Bobolink” 

Morceau de Salon by WM. LORAINE 

is a dainty, catchy, pretty teaching piece,—asparkle with life. 
You can’t help liking it. Price 50 cents. 

“ Japonica ” 

By TONY STANFORD 

Accepted by all as the only successor to the famous “ Narcissus.” 

Price 50 cents. 

“Calanthe” 


Contains seven Humorous selections including the famous 
medley “A Basket of Chestnuts.” "The City Choir” and ‘The 
Future Mrs. Awkins." Two capital dialect pieces are “ De Back- 
slidin’ Brudder ” and ” Po’ Little Lamb,” the latter with a splendid 
waltz refrain. Favorite Melodies by other authors are "Love’s 
Old Sweet Song." "Alice. Where Art Thou?” “Daddy." "Thine 
Eyes So Blue.” etc., etc.; all splendidly arranged for male voices. 
Sixty-four pages. Royal Octavo. 

PRICE. 50 CENTS PER COPY 
FIVE COPIES.$2.00 


SACRED QUARTETS, NO. I—fob mals voices 


Imperial Edition. Sixtv-four rages. Royal Octavo, good 
paper, neatly bound, and contains a fine collection of sacred quar¬ 
tets. duets and solos. _ 

PRICE, 60 CENTS PER COPY 
FIVE COPIES, .... $2.00 


SACRED QUARTETS, NO. l-**» Female Voices 

Just issued, and by far the best collection of sacred music for 
women’s voices yet published in book form. Its contents include 
Mr. Parks* splendid settings of "Lead Kindly Light" and “Abide 
With Me.” Sixty-four pages. Royal Octavo. 

PRICE, 50 CENTS PER COPY 
FIVE COPIES, .... $>.00 


Ready Dec. 1st, 1900 


Waltzes by ABE HOLZMANN 

Strauss could have written it. It’s a love waltz,—soft, dreamy, 
dainty, exquisite. You can’t be clumsy under its influence. 

Price 50 cents. 

THE LATEST SACRED SONG SUCCESS 

“ Beyond the Gates of Paradise ” 

By HENRY V. NEAL and ROBERT A. KING 

An exquisite, soulful melody. It ranks with “ Holy City.” Soft 
and sweet, then swelling into stirring volume. It is sharing the 
giory of the grandest success of the decade. Price 75 cents. 


MEMORIAL QUARTETS — Fok Male Voices 

In order to meet the constantly increasing demand for a good 
MALE VOICE COLLECTION, especially appropriate to FUNER¬ 
AL SERVICES, we take pleasure in announcing that we have in 
preparation a book that we can RECOMMEND without reserva¬ 
tion, and which we know will give absolute satisfaction wherever 
used. THIRTY SPLENDID COMPOSITIONS, each part on a 
separate staff, within range of the average voice, and arranged in 
musicianly manner. THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND PUB¬ 
LISHED. Beautifully bound, printed on the best of paper, of con¬ 
venient size, and filled with music that you wiil appreciate and 
enjoy. 

PRICE, 50 CENTS PER COPY 
FIVE COPIES.$2.00 


A NEW SONG TRIUMPH 

“King of the Winds” 

By ARTHUR TREVELYAN and FRANK DAVID 

Rare and beautiful; a new conception ; a master burst of emotion. 
It U a song to thrill and eiithral its listeners. A piece “ de resist¬ 
ance.” Price 75 cents. 

Positively the best song since “Thy Seuliuel Am L” For Bass 
and Baritone. 

“Bunch o’ Blackberries” 

Character March, Cake Walk. and Two-Step 
By ABE HOLZMANN 

The greatest success of the year; a companion piece to “Smofcv 
Mokes," by the same composer. Continually featured by Band¬ 
master John Philip Sousa at the Paris Exposition. Price 50 cts. 

“ Belle of the Regiment ” 

March and Two-Step by TONY STANFORD 

Endorsed by Miss Helen Gould; merits the highest opinions. A 
pleasing march and strongly recommended. Price 50 cents. 

“ Gallant 71st March ” 

By F. FA.NCLILL 1 . Ex-Bandmaster United States Marine 
Bttnil 

Played during ibe entire season with unbounded success at 
Manhattan Beach. Price 50 cents. 


PTlPr’ Send ns cards with the names and ad- 
H|f HH dresses of five teachers in your own city 
X 1VLJL ,Jr to "n. and we will send you abso¬ 
lutely free a regular 50-ceut copy of 
one of the best teaching pieces published. Send all com¬ 
munications direct to the publishers, 

FEIST & FRANKENTHALER 

, 36 West 28th Street 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CONCERT QUARTETS, NO. vo, c « 

In addition to the manv excellent Encores and Humorous se¬ 
lections, this book contains the choicest variety of pieces for 
Special Occasions ever issued in any one collection. In all, sixty- 
four pages, Royal Octavo. 

PRICE. 50 CENTS PER COPY 
PER DOZ.,.$*.75 




^ .— 


Without doubt the finest collection of Mixed Quartets fssu 
in years. Contains selections suitable for Graduating Exercisi 
Independence Day, Decoration Dav, and in no other book is th< 
to be found such an array of first-class humorous compositioi 
Sixty-four pages. Royal Octavo. Imperial Edition. 

PRICE, 60 CENTS PER COt 
FIVE COPIES, .... $ 2 . 


SACRED QUARTETS, NO. I 


t Mixed Voices 


Especially appropriate to the use of Quartets, it will, howeA 
be found equally effective with Chorus or Choir, and we rec. 
mend it without reserve as one of the verv best books ever offe 
for the money. Sixty-four pages. Royal Octavo. 

PRICE, 50 CENTS PER CO 

FIVE COPIES. $0 

PER DOZ... 


IMPERIAL ANTHEMS, NO. I 


I—Fob tbk Choi* 

Board covers, cloth back, primed on good paper with ea 
part on separate staff and complete organ score throughout 

PRICE. 75 CENTS PER CO] 
PER DOZ... 

IMPERIAL ANTHEMS, NO. 2-^. ch„„ 

A new book, by J. A Parks. The Kin? of Anth.m 
1901. A larger hook than No. i. and supplied with a comrn.« . 
les of special ANTHEMS and RESPONSES for Easler ^hfi'?,. 

HANDS^MF ff,V ,'rS; C T'T JS ani ,h * *«ew Tern's services 
HANDSOME well-hound volume, printed from ENGRAVED nlat 
each pari on separate staff, and complete organ sco/e througho 

PRICE. 75 CENTS PER COT 
PER DOZ.,.. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL SONGS, NO. I 

Fob Male Voices 

A new and superior collection of National, Patriotic and Ho 
Songs, all newly arranged for Male Voices. Ho 

PHICE, SB CTEJVTS PER CO] 
FIVE COPIES. 


FOR 


READERS 


of the ETUDE 

S EE IF T HIS COLUMN INTERESTS YOU 

WAD IT THROUGH CAREFULLY AM 
SEE WHAT WE OFFER 


W E want Music Teachers and readers of The Ettok eremrhen 
who use a good grade of popular music to hare coeie. i 
the following: * " 

No. 1. Ben Mur Chariot Race March, . ~ 

The great seller. Universal favorite. Best march mibiishil' * ™ 
No. 2. Charge of the Light Brigade March, » 

Companion piece to Chariot Knee. Maguiticent’ liiano 
piece. Great introduction. 

No. 3. N. Y. and Coney Island Cycle March and Two- 

.. . U 

One of the best two-steps published. Splendid bass’solo 

No. 4. Sweet Memories Waltzes,. * 

One of the prettiest sets of waltzes published.* Get a copy’ * 

No. 5. Della Fox (Little Trooper) March,. m 

One of the best marches published. Galloping horses imi¬ 
tated in bass solo. 

No. 6. Mardi Gras March and Two-Step,. $ 

The latest success. Played regularly by Sousa's Band 
Try this piece. 

No. 7. Queen of Beauty Waltzes,. $ 

Without any exception the prettiest set of waltzes pub¬ 
lished iu yea re. 

No. 8. America Forever I March, . 50 

E. T. Pauli’s latest, greatest, and best march. 

No. 9. Uncle Josh’s Huskin Dance, . 50 

Played iu the “Old Homestead ” every night. Ask to see 
this piece, it is a novelty. 

No. 10. ‘‘The Conqueror March,”. 50 

New march issued in 1898. A prize winner. Nothing 
better published. Try it. 

No. 11. Ice Palace March and Two-Step,. 50 

A very brilliant aud bright piece in six-eighths time, by 
E. T. Pauli. 

No. 12. Cupid’s Awakening Waltzes. GO 

One of the most beautiful sets of waltzes published. Be 
sure to get this. 

No. 13. We ’ll Stand by the Flag March,. 50 

Companiou piece to America Forever! Good swing. 

No. 14. Uncle Jasper’s Jubilee,. 50 

Characteristic dauce, cake-walk, and two-step. ByE.T. 
Pauli. 

No. 15. The (Rudyard) Kipling Waltzes,. 50 

Do u’t fail to try a copy of this piece. 


3 NEW PIECES JUST FROM THE PRESS 

“Dawn of The Century March,”.. . - • 

Without any exception the greatest march ever written by 
E. T. Pauli. Simply try it. 

United Nations March and Two-Step, . . . 

Brand new. Just out. By W. A. Corey. Try it. 

*' Midnight Fire Alarm Galop,”.. • 

By H. G. Lincoln. Arranged by E. T. PaulL With lire 
bells, etc. Descriptive. 


SEE WHAT WE OFFER 

We believe the above pieces to be the best published in their class, 
and in order to introduce them more fully and give the readers of in 
Etude an opportunity to obtain them at special low rates, we agn* 
furnish any one copy selected for 25c., or any four copies for 
any six copies for 81.00. This is less than wholesale rates. In tn«J 8 
an order l>e sure to meution this “ ad ” in The Etude, otherwise 
rate will be 25c. a copy throughout Our editions are the h “ u ~"T j. 
issued by any publisher; amounts for less than 81.00can oesen 
postage stamps. 


SPECIALLY IMPORTANT. REAP THIS! 

We have a set of six teaching pieces which are without 
tion the best pieces ever placed on the market Each p* 6 ** nr „ntr 
duly graded, fingered, aud special foot-notes made as to 
rendition of same. Do n’t fail to order a set of these P ,ec r~Y f bft [ 
are just what you want in your teaching. Nothing better 1 
Be sure to try them. They are as follows: 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 5 . 
No. 6. 


Mexican Echoes (Serenade). Grade 3, • • ■ • • * 

g ueen of the Night (York Caprice), Grades, • 

outhern Zephyrs (Gavotte), Grade .. 

Morning Vespers (Idyl), Grade 4, . . - - - - * * 
Pear! of the Antilles (Cuban Dance), Grade d, • 
The Cossack (Pollalca), Grade .. 


50 


READ THE SPECIAL OFFER WE WA KE 

To any reader of The Etude, we agree to furnish any $iog>^ 
for 20c., or any four copies for 60c., or ail six copie* r ‘ 
These special prices can only beobtained by ordering ^ p]fk . 
and are only offered to introduce this set of teaching pieces* ^ 
ing an order be sure to mention this “ ad,” otherwise 1 
price of 25c. a copy will be charged. The edition is simp'y 
Amounts for less than $1.00 can be seut in postage st f 
out a sample order and write for catalogue and thematic P 1 * 1 ^ ^ 
free, postpaid. Address all orders and communication* 

Publishers. 

E.T. PAULL MUSIC CO. 

44 West 29ta Street New York 





Editorial,. 

Questions ami Answ 
Musical Items, . , 

Thought*. Suggestio 
Studio Expenencv*. 

Violin Deportment. 

Accurate Reading. 

Salon-Pieced. Alfred 
Letter* to Pupil-. . 

Don't Overtrain. U 
Letters to Teachers. 

A Message to Garda 
Slow Practice. F. S. Lav, , . . . . 

The Difference in Fraction*. H'm. He 
Teaching : Its Purpose and It* Inllnr 

Large. Alfred Metzger, . 

Ideas for Teaching Children. Jen* J‘t 

The Trnf Basis of Technic. E. B. Hill .. 

Five-minnte Talks with Girl*. Helena M. Maguire, . . 
Mental Attitude of Teacher and Pupil. F. H. Mtdini, . 
A Letter to a Young Composer. C. mm Sternberg, . . . 
Primary Teaching, II. P. C. Batnumm, . 

How to Begin the Study of Bach. Emil Lulling, . . . 

Teacher’s Fertility. J Franeio Code, . 

Some Points of Sccceas, L IF*. Arvutrtmg . 

Taking Lessons Mot All. H. C, Banialrr, . . ■ • • • 
The Rapid Memorization of Key Signature*. Job* Kant 

Look tip to Bach, . . ... • . 

Organ and Choir Department Everett E. Tmrtte, 
Woman's Work in Music. 

Historical Notes. Alfred 1 































































































































































